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Next week’s New Leaper will feature a national pre- 
election roundup. Experienced reporters from coast to coast 
will size up hoth the Presidential campaign and the sig- 
nificant Congressional races. We will also print a handy 
chart indicating which way the national trend is develop- 
ing. 

The roundup will consist of individual reports by both 
our own national reporters and special correspondents who 
have been covering the campaign. Among the writers and 
the key races to be covered: 

@ Arthur J. Massolo of the New York Post, covering 
the Middle Atlantic states. will discuss the Senate races 
in New York (Robert F. Wagner Jr. vs. Jacob K. Javits) 
and in Pennsylvania (Joseph S. Clark Jr. vs. James Duff). 

® Courtney Sheldon, reporting on New England, will 
note the Connecticut Senate contest between Thomas J. 
Dodd and Prescott Bush. 

e@ Tarleton Collier of the Louisville Courier-Journal will 
report on Kentucky, where two Senate races and a revolt 
by A. B. (Happy) Chandler hold the spotlight. 

@ Read Kingsbury of the Columbus Dispatch will cover 
Ohio’s Senate race (Frank Lausche vs. George Bender). 

@ Howard M. Hamilton will examine the Indiana Senate 
contest (Claude R. Wickard vs. Homer Capehart). 

e Irving Pflaum of the Chicago Sun-Times will report 
on the Illinois Senate (Richard Stengel vs. Everett M. Dirk- 
sen) and Gevernorship (Richard Austin vs. William G. 
Stratton) campaigns. 

@ Sam Romer and William K. Wyant Jr. will look at two 
key farm states—Minnesota and Missouri respectively. 

@ Bicknell Eubanks will cover the largest Southern state 
that went GOP in 1952: Texas. 
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© Roscoe Fleming of the Denver Post will survey the 
Mountain states, including the Colorado race for the Senate 
(John Carroll vs. Dan Thornton). 

e Frank Mankiewicz will report on the largest of the 
states that usually stands with the national winner, Cali. 
fornia, and on its Senate contest (Richard Richards ps. 
Thomas Kuchel). 

All of these reporters, of course, will indicate the Eisen- 
hower-vs.-Stevenson trend as well as the course of the local 
campaigns. The special New Leaver election chart will 
divide the 48 states into five groups: “probable” and “lean- 
ing” for Ike and Adlai respectively, and the key states 
which are up for grabs. The division will be made here 
on the basis of leading polls and surveys by outstanding 
newspapers, as well as on the reports of our own cor 
respondents. We'll venture no risky national predictions, 
but we will tell you the weather-vane ctates to watch. 

Next week’s issue will also contain a reply by Dean 
Erwin N. Griswold of Harvard Law School to Sidney Hook's 
series on the Fifth Amendment. 

Lasor AppeAL: Among the latest to join the Labor Com- 
mittee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and Demo- 
cratic Socialists are Cees Boerman and Jan Moes, Chairman 
and General Secretary, Dutch Labor party youth organiza- 
tion; Charles B. I. Burnham, Secretary General, British 
Guiana Seafarers’ Union; Moinnudin Harris, Editor, 
Ajmal Daily, Praja Socialist party of India; Hans Jahn, 
President, German Railway Workers’ Union and Interna- 
tional Transport Federation; Ellert Magnusson, Secretary, 
Icelandic Printers Union; C. J. J. McGrane, General Secre- 
tary, Amalgamated Postal Workers Union, Australia; Jerker 
Svensson, President, Swedish Seamen’s Union. 
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Reunification of the two Socialist parties on a democratic platform would create a 


powertul ‘third force’ between the Christian Democrats and the Communists 


Big Shift in Italy 


1ETRO NENNI and his Italian So- 
ae party (PSI), long rele- 
gated to the shadows of Italian poli- 
tis because of their “unity of 
action” pact with the Communists, 
have suddenly taken center stage. 
Obviously weary of watching na- 
tional policies unfold without him, 
Nenni late in August proposed rap- 
prochement with the Social Demo- 
crats (PSDI), who had left the PSI 
in 1947 in protest over Nenni’s pro- 
Communist orientation. An agree- 
ment between the two parties, mutu- 
ally antagonistic for almost a dec- 
ade, would considerably alter the 
political lineup. Unity on a demo- 
cratic platform would isolate the 
Communists, injecting a formidable 
third party between them and the 
governing Christian Democrats. 

In the administrative elections last 
May, the Socialists, Social Democrats 
and two Socialist splinter groups gar- 
nered a total of 5.5 million votes. 
The Communists got 6 million, and 
the Christian Democrats 12 million. 

Nenni, a 65-year-old veteran of 
many political wars, took the initia- 
tive, inviting Social Democratic lead- 
er Giuseppe Saragat to his retreat in 
the French Alps. The two men dis- 
cussed the future of their parties for 
almost an entire day, with French 
Socialist Senator Pierre Commin act- 
ing as mediator. Commin was as- 
signed to this task by Britain’s Mor- 
gan Phillips, President of the Social- 
ist International. 

After the meeting, Commin told 
teporters he felt “good progress” had 
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By Vincent R. Tortora 





Vincent R. Tortora is a free-lance 
American journalist who has just re- 
turned from one of his frequent vis- 
its to Italy. He has written for 
numerous publications, including 
the Reporter, the New Republic, the 
Progressive and the Socialist Call. 





been made. Saragat declared: “Solid 
bases for reunification have been es- 
tablished. . . . It is necessary to wait 
—but not too long.” Nenni criti- 
cized the tendency to dramatize the 
meeting, and insisted: “Any Socialist 
reunification must be very gradual, 
taking place in a succession of paral- 
lel phases, constantly cognizant of the 
realities of the situation.” After the 
conference, however, the two parties 
appointed a committee of policy- 
makers (now meeting daily in Rome) 


to work out common ground for 
eventual merger. 

It must be assumed, from the opti- 
mism of Commin and Saragat, that 
Nenni made significant concessions 
on at least three points on which the 
Social Democrats have been firm: 
(1) that a unified Socialist party 
would never aid or support the Com- 
munists; (2) that it would continue 
to evolve through democratic proc- 
esses, and (3) that no effort would 
be made to direct Italy’s foreign pol- 
icy against the West. 

Italian Communists were startled 
by Nenni’s action. Party leader Pal- 
miro Togliatti was on vacation. His 
impetuous second-in-command, Luigi 
Longo, burst out with a declaration 
that Nenni was splitting the working 
class and becoming a lackey of Sara- 
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gat. While Togliatti was racing to 
France to talk to Nenni, a disorgan- 
ized polemic raged in Communist 
headquarters over the position to 
he taken by the party newspaper, 
L’Unita. Finally, Giancarlo Pajetta, 
a follower of Togliatti’s possibilismo 
(the belief that almost everything can 
be achieved by persuasion and pa- 
tience), won out over “give ’em hell” 
comrades. L’Unita published a rather 
mild article advising Nenni not to 


follow “wicked roads.” Little has 
been said since in Communist jour- 
nals. 

Meanwhile, Togliatti, who had 


been expecting such a rupture for 
some time and expressed fears of it 
in a May 16 speech at Turin, re- 
quested and was granted several other 
meetings with Nenni. His most hope- 
“We have been 
examining a program that would 
regulate in a new way the relations 
between Socialists and Communists.” 
But on October 5 the PSI directo- 


rate summarily abrogated the “unity 


ful comment was: 


of action” pact with the Communists. 
Although a later announcement de- 
clared that would 
continue between the two parties, 


“consultation” 


Nenni appears to have satisfied So- 


cial Democratic leaders that the 
united front is over. 

Quite understandably, the Com- 
munists are deeply troubled. They 
had come to rely on the 3.5 million 
popular votes and 75 Parliamentary 
(not to mention the aura of 
respectability) which Nenni’s party 
provided. Without the PSI, the Com- 


munists can no longer impress thou- 


seats 


sands of Italian voters with a massive 
monolith of the Left. One of Sara- 
gat’s aides has predicted that the 
Communist party, on its own, will 
lose more than a million votes by 
the next election. 

The Socialist International, through 
Senator Commin, began its efforts to 
bring Nenni over in July, after the 


scathing denunciation of Soviet 
practices in his critique of the 
Khrushchey “secret” speech. But 


Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin, whom 


Nenni had seemed to idolize, was 


not the only important factor in mak- 
ing Nenni amenable. 

Most important, probably, were the 
results of the local elections last May. 
In 14 out of 16 regions, the Commu- 
nists lost votes. Extreme rightist 
parties also lost popular support. 
Nenni’s party, on the other hand, 
gained heavily at the expense of the 
Communists—sharply reversing the 
1946-53 electoral trend. At the same 
time, the Social Democrats, almost 
obliterated in the 1953 national elec- 
tion, made impressive gains. There 
was only one way to read these re- 
turns: a distinct swing toward mod- 
erate leftism. 

Still another factor has given 
Nenni new freedom of action. Not 
until the summer of 1955 did he feel 
that he had real control of his party. 
From 1952 through July 1955, a 
strong faction headed by Rodolfo 
Morandi threatened to split the PSI 
and go over to the Communist party. 
Senator Mariani, a die-hard follower 
of Morandi, told me that the party 
leadership was then teetering precari- 
ously between Morandi and Nenni. 
The threat subsided only with Mo- 
randi’s death. Obviously. it took 
Nenni a year to acquire enough con- 
fidence in the loyalty of his follow- 
ers to attempt rapprochement with 
Saragat. 

While Nenni’s seemed in 
order, the Communist camp was not. 
The party’s leaders and programs 
were being challenged frequently by 
the membership; Government meas- 
ures against them had sharply re- 
duced their power and wealth. In 
fact, it has been a long time since 
the Communists have provided the 
PSI with the financial help it had 
previously come to expect. 

A final factor, according to Tullio 
Vecchietti, editor of the PSI organ 
Avanti, was Soviet policy in the 
Middle East. Nenni has always been 
an ardent Francophile and he was 
enraged by Soviet support of Nasser. 
This may have been the final stroke 
which pushed Nenni into the momen- 
tous meeting in the Alps. 

Nenni’s present position has 


house 


evolved from four major modifica. 
tions of his viewpoint over the last 
three years: 

® In a number of speeches and 
articles, Nenni has expressed himself 
in opposition to the concept of “dic. 
tatorship of the proletariat.” His 
most recent reference came in the 
article attacking the Khrushchev re. 
port. In it, Nenni said: 

“The concept of the ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ must be reconsid. 
ered and reassessed in relation to a 
society where the 
weight of the proletariat and workers 
in general have become the determin. 
ing factors in public life and where 
the state reflects, in the democrati- 
cally and socially more advanced 
countries, a relationship between the 
classes which is in continuous evolu- 
tion.” 

According to Social Democratic 
Party Matteo Matteotti, 
Nenni feels strongly about this point 
and has argued it repeatedly and 
heatedly with the Communists. 

® Since the 1953 elections, and 
more concertedly since the PSI Con- 
gress in Turin in 1955, Nenni’s party 


influence and 


Secretary 


has preached an “opening to the 
left.” Nenni defined this as “offering 
the Christian Democrats the support 
of the Socialists in Parliament in 
order to carry out a series of social 
reforms.” He added: “We have never 
expected that an agreement made 
with us would be automatically ex 
tended to the Communists.” 

Nenni’s views on an “opening to 
the left” have made a serious im- 
pression on the Christian Democrats 
as well as the Communists. Hitherto 
conservative leaders of the govern 
ing party, like ex-Premier Pella, 
have shifted perceptibly closer to 
Nenni. At the same time, Communist 
leaders in many areas have looked 
the other way when certain PSI 
measures paralleled those of the 
Christian Democrats. particularly i 
trade-union matters. 

In cities like Milan, Leghorn and 
Avellino, Nenni’s party has also co 
operated with the Social Democrats. 
When no one party or bloc had 4 
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suficient majority to organize the 
city council, the Nenni Socialists and 
the Communists (on the former’s 
initiative) threw their support to 
Saragat Social Democrats. 

Speaking of the cooperation be- 
tween the two Socialist parties on 
the local level, Nenni says: “We have 
learned that, before putting the em- 
phasis on organic reunification, the 
problem of a series of communal 
political struggles must be faced and 
resolved.” 

e Even the Atlantic Pact. which 
Nenni had denounced since its in- 
ception as a “tool of Western mili- 
tarism,” now leaves him indifferent. 
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CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS FANFANI, SEGNI AND GRONCHI: 


As a result, Communists and extreme 
leftists within his own party have 
charged him with “obscurantism” 
The best 
of Nenni’s views 


and “right-deviationism.” 
summary on the 
Atlantic Pact appeared in France 
Observateur, which quoted him on 
August 30 as saying: “We shall re- 
main neutralists, but our position 
with respect to the Atlantic Pact has 
undergone an evolution, much as the 
Pact itself has. 
1956 are certainly not 
1949.” 

* To all intents and purposes, the 
“unity of action” pact, which was 
formally dissolved on October 5, was 
already a dead letter. Early this year, 


. Conditions in 
those of 
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Nenni told his party’s central com- 
mittee that formulation of a new 
pact with Togliatti would be “use- 
less,” and that their relations would 
have to be based on “realistic facts.” 
This decision, he noted, came as a 
result of “growing discomfort and 
coldness between us.” 

In the past, the Social Democrats 
have always seemed more concilia- 
tory toward the PSI than vice versa. 
During the last year particularly, 
they have spoken of the Nenni Social- 
ists as prodigal brothers. Only in 
July did the Nenni Socialists begin 
to make 


encouraging statements. 


They conceded that “the European 


Social Democrats were tending to 
liberate themselves from politics,” 
and that it was “possible and con- 
ceivable” that the unity of the work- 
ing class would not be imperiled by 
reunification of the two Socialist 
parties. 

Socialist unity would, quite likely, 
include two splinter Socialist parties 
which, because of disagreement with 
both the PSI and PSDI, have re- 
mained independent. One of them, 
Unita Popolare, led by former Pre- 
mier Ferruccio Parri, disapproved 
of Saragat’s collaboration with the 
Christian Democrats. This group, in- 
cidentally, may have set the merger 
process in motion when it tightened 


its relations with Nenni in July. The 
other party, Unione Socialistica Itali- 
ana, was formed a few years ago by 
two disaffected Communists, Cucchi 
and Magnani, who found the PSDI 
too bourgeois and the PSI too Com- 
munist. Both these splinter groups 
have expressed interest in unifying 
the entire Socialist movement. 

How great an impact a unified 
Socialist movement would have is un- 
predictable. But almost certainly it 
would drive the neo-Fascists, Mon- 
archists and other extreme Right 
groups into virtual isolation. At the 
same time, conservatives within the 
Christian Democratic party might 
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GENTLE COAXING BRINGS MOVE TO THE LEFT 


bolt and join other rightist parties 
as a defensive measure. This seems 
quite probable because the Christian 
Democratic party itself has shifted 
toward the left, largely under the 
gentle coaxing of President Giovanni 
Gronchi, Premier Antonio Segni and 
Party Secretary Amintore Fanfani. 
Under such leadership, the Christian 
Democrats would be more likely to 
cooperate with a united democratic 
Socialist party than with rightist 
groups. In any event, should Socialist 
unity be achieved the Christian 
Democrats seem destined to lose the 
predominant position they have held 
in the Italian political Center for a 
decade. 








The Social Democratic Labor party, in power since 1932, 
gets anew mandate for its welfare-state policies 


Sweden’s 
Middle Way 


Continues 


By Paul Olberg 
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ERLANDER: CONTINUES AS PREMIER 


STOCKHOLM 
EXT YEAR, the Swedish Social 
Democratic Labor party will 
celebrate its 25th anniversary as the 
chief ruling party of the nation. This 
was assured by the results of the 
September 16 elections to the lower 
house of Parliament, which saw the 
Social Democrats capture 106 of the 
chamber’s 231 seats.. Socialist Prime 
Minister Tage Erlander has an. 
nounced that his party will continue 
the long-standing governing coalition 
with the Agrarian party. 

Besides the Social Democratic 
party, the four other parties that 
make up Sweden’s fairly stable po. 
litical spectrum participated in the 
election. Of these the Conservative 
party, which speaks for big industry. 
banking, high-level civil servants ani 
the military, is the largest bourgeois 
Opposition group. The People’ 
party, somewhat to the left of the 
Conservatives, stands second with 
support from the middle class, com 
mercial interests and professional: 
The Agrarians, who draw their sup 
port from farm owners, constitute 
the third important bourgeois party. 
(Farm laborers are organized in: 
labor union belonging to the Central 
Federation of Swedish Trade Unions 
which is affiliated with the Social 
Democrats.) The Swedish Commu: 
ists, who are still 100-per-cent Stalin 
ists, round out the Opposition. 

Sweden’s lower house of Parli 
ment is chosen by direct election 
The 150-member upper house, 0 
Senate, is elected indirectly by mu 
nicipal councils in the cities and by 
rural councils in the rest of the cour 
try. Municipal and rural election 
are held at four-year intervals, mid 
way in the lower house’s term, & 
abling the people to pass judgmet 
on the Government and the variot' 
parties every two years. 

Compared with 1952, this year! 
final election results contained som 
surprises. Most striking was the m* 
jor advance of the Conservatitt 
party; it received 663,742 votes a’ 
42 seats, for a gain of 119,817 vole 
and 11 seats. These gains were scott 
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largely at the expense of the Agrari- 
ans, who received 366,567 votes and 
19 seats, for a loss of 39,616 votes 
and 7 seats. The People’s party main- 
tained its 58 seats, with a popular 
vote of 923,551 for a net loss of 1,268. 
The Social Democrats received 1.,- 
729,501 votes and 106 seats—12,783 
votes and 4 seats less than in 1952. 
The Communist party won 194,017 
votes, a gain of 29,823, and increased 
its Parliamentary representation by 
one to a total of 6. 

During the campaign, the Social 
Democratic chairman, Prime Min- 
ister Tage Erlander, emphasized co- 
operation among all parties for the 
well-being of the country. A state- 
ment by the writer L. O. Johansson 
at the party's May Day celebration 
was in the same spirit: “There can 
be only a united Sweden in which 
people . . . feel like good neighbors, 
in work and in relations with one 
another, with responsibility for their 
oe A vital, happy Sweden will 
unite everyone.” 

The Opposition, however, vehem- 
the financial, eco- 
nomic, social and foreign policies of 


ently attacked 


the Social Democratic regime. They 
attacked the Government for the in- 
flationary tendencies of Swedish for- 
eign exchange, high taxes, the hous- 
ing shortage, insufficient pensions, 
and overly close relations with the 
Soviet Union. But they provided 
little substantiation of their charges. 
The problem of inflation has by no 
means been minimized by the Er- 
lander Government. It has under- 
taken a number of financial measures 
such as a moderate increase in inter- 
est rates, restrictions on credit, tax 
increases for industrial and financial 
firms, and regulation of the building 
industry; at the same time, it has 
introduced Government price con- 
trols. All these measures have pro- 
duced more or less satisfactory re- 
sults, and it is instructive that, except 
for the interest hike, all were opposed 
by the Opposition parties. 

The balancing of the national bud- 
get with a surplus, instead of being 
praised, was sharply attacked by the 
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bourgeois parties and used as an 
argument against the Government’s 
tax policy. This propaganda method 
is particularly improper because Par- 
liament has already enacted a gen- 
eral tax cut averaging 10 per cent 
which is to take effect on January 1. 
On the one hand, the Opposition 
parties demanded a drastic across- 
the-board tax cut; on the other hand, 
they promised, should they take 
power, to carry out the most far- 


ally anchored by the unions’ collec- 
tive affiliation with the party. 

Ever since September 1932, when 
party chairman Per Albin Hansson 
formed a Social Democratic cabinet, 
the party has continuously headed 
the Government, forming a coalition 
with the Agrarians in order to main- 
tain a stable majority in Parliament. 
Except for one period of 101 days 
and the war years, when all parties 
but the Communists were represented 





CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN STOCKHOLM: DEMOCRACY IS FIRMLY ENTRENCHED 


reaching reforms in the areas of 


social legislation, education, etc., 
which would entail huge expendi- 
tures, The demagogic tactics were 
all too obvious. 

The collective affiliation of Swedish 
trade unions with the Labor party 
was also discussed during the cam- 
paign. Under the pretext of defend- 
ing the workers’ freedom of political 
opinions, the Opposition parties have 
for some time been conducting vigor- 
our propaganda against this system. 
In reality, union members are en- 
couraged to state their political opin- 
ions in writing to the union leader- 
ship without in any way indicating 
a party preference. The close link 
between the Labor party and the 
unions has existed for more than 50 
years. Both partners scrupulously 
respect the fraternal relations be- 
tween them, which are organization- 


in the Government, this coalition has 
lasted up to the present day. 

All non-Communist Swedish par- 
ties subscribe to the principles of po- 
litical democracy, which has been 
firmly entrenched in Sweden for 
some three decades. There are no 
longer any differences on this ques- 
tion between the Social Democrats 
and the bourgeois parties; this was 
particularly evident in the recent 
election. Nevertheless, the Opposi- 
tion campaigners made no secret of 
their belief that the Social Democrats 
had held the reins too long and 
should, in all decency, step down. 

The Social govern- 
ment under Hansson set as its goal 


Democratic 


the transformation of Sweden into 
a welfare state. This program has, 
by and large, been carried out. After 
Hansson’s death on October 6, 1946, 
his successor Tage Erlander—who is 





now marking his tenth anniversary 
as Premier—carried on the welfare- 
state concept. Anyone who has lived 
in Sweden in these last decades must 
report that it has been peacefully 
transformed into a social state. Con- 
flicts between the Social Democrats 
and the bourgeois parties, which 
naturally arise frequently and some- 
times take bitter forms, have been 
tolerantly discussed and resolved in 
Parliament, by special commissions 
and in the press, Not to be forgotten 
is the fact that Sweden was fortu- 
nate enough to escape both World 
Wars; the country’s development was 
not disrupted and major reforms 
could be carried out undisturbed. 
Perhaps the greatest of the Social 
Democratic achievements has been 
the elimination, through a systematic 
emergency program, of the unemploy- 
ment which had racked Sweden be- 
fore 1932. Full employment has been 
a reality in the country for years. 
Also of tremendous importance was 
the reform of old-age pensions,-Forty 
years ago, the pension amounted to 
a niggardly 6 kronor (one krona= 
19.3 cents) per month. The great 
pension reform was enacted in 1946 
and went into effect two years later. 
According to the new law, every old- 


age pensioner received 1,000 kronor 
a year. In 1952, this was raised to 
1.400, in 1953 to 1,750. Since July 
of this year, every old-age pensioner, 
regardless of his social status, has 
received 2,100 kronor annually af- 
ter the age of 67. For married couples 
of that age, the amount is 3,360, and 
for needy cases a supplementary 
housing allotment is provided which 
often covers the entire rent. The 
1956 Government outlay for pensions 
amounts to 2.2 billion kronor, and 
the number of persons receiving some 
sort of pension is 860,000 in a popu- 
lation of about 7 million. Of these, 
710,000 are receiving old-age pay- 
ments, 130,000 are disabled, and 
some 20,000 are widows. 

Another vital reform, also adopted 
in 1948, was carried out in the field 
of aid to parents; financial support 
is given for every child up to the 
age of 16. There are some million 
families with children in Sweden, of 
which roughly a half have only one 
child. Child care includes a monetary 
contribution, a housing allowance, 
free meals at school, free schoolbooks, 
nurseries for small children, and ma- 
ternity benefits. The monetary con- 
tribution was originally set at 260 
kronor a year; in 1952, it was raised 





LATEST NEWS 


Latest news trom space is a billion years old. That’s when light from stars just 


J ; 
discovere 


Corning Glass Works. 


with the Mt. Palomar telescope began its earthward journey.—Advt. of 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 


Being watched at Palomar, 


Flashing news of what, we know, 


Was a billion years ago. 


Think, friends, if you’re able, how 


Just a billion years from now 


Watchers of the heavens may 


Learn what happened there today, 


Thanks to billion-year-old light 


Which upon this very night 


Starts its journey from the star 


Being watched at Palomar. 


—Richard Armour 





to 290. Various types of child aid cost 
the state 560 million kronor a year, 

The Social Democratic regime can 
also claim remarkable achievements 
in the area of housing. No less than 
95 per cent of all residential building 
is financed with the aid of state 
loans, and the various forms of aid 
amount to 200 million kronor annu- 
ally. Some 125,000 families with 
two or more children are currently 
receiving special aid to cover their 
rent. Loans totaling 760 million kro- 
nor, 225 million of it interest-free, 
have been approved for the construe- 
tion of new housing. State and com- 
munal funds earmarked for housing 
amount to a billion kronor. Before 
World War II, about one-fifth of all 
Swedish families lived in modem 
dwellings with two rooms and a 
kitchen. Today, almost half do. 

The prevailing work-week of 48 
hours is to be reduced to 45 in the 
next few years. In Sweden, a 42-hour 
week would roughly correspond to 
the American 40-hour week, since in 
Sweden holidays and vacations last 
longer. During the last term of Par- 
liament, a law was passed guarantee- 
ing an uninterrupted vacation of 
three weeks. The employer can break 
that into two periods only by agree- 
ment with the employe. Two years 
ago, in another significant reform, 
universal health insurance was intro- 
duced in Sweden. 

As for the election results, they can 
perhaps best be analyzed as follows: 
The Social Democratic party remains 
the largest and strongest party in 
Parliament. The coalition parties, 
i.e., the Social Democrats and Agrar- 
ians, have lost a total of 11 seats, but 
they retained a majority of the votes 
and seats. One painful surprise was 
the Communist gain. This is chiefly 
attributable to the fact that the Social 
Democrats concentrated almost all 
their fire during the election cam- 
paign on the bourgeois parties. The 
gains of the Opposition parties were 
for the most part due to their prom- 
ises of drastic tax cuts. modern hous 
ing and other social reforms should 
they win power. 
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BOHN 


N JUST a few weeks, those of us 
| who have taken the trouble to reg- 
ister will toddle along to the polling 
places. The air is filled with politics. 
The newspapers bulge with the vir- 
tues and vices of the candidates. But 
for this one week, from October 3 to 
October 10, we have declared a 
moratorium on the campaign. The 
sound of ball on bat drowns out the 
voice of the politician. Instead of 
listening to the words of Dwight or 


Adlai, we are fascinated by the deeds . 


of Sal or Mickey or Jackie. 

1 am a moderately sober chap. 
Public affairs, world affairs, human 
affairs seem to me the subjects most 
worthy of attention. Whether the 
Yankees or the Dodgers get one run 
more than their opponents cannot 
be accounted a matter of national or 
international concern. A pennant go- 
ing to either the Bronx or Brooklyn 
will add to—or subtract from—the 
happiness of but a small fraction of 
mankind. Yet. here am I, the old 
spouter on politics and morals, with 
my eyes fixed on the television screen 
and my attention all tied up in the 
doings of forty or fifty athletes at 
Yankee Stadium or Ebbets Field. 

I am spending this World Series 
week at my home in Delaware, for 
that is where I have my television 
set. A hundred and twenty miles 
away from the scene of action, I see 
the flashing spectacle nearly as well 
as I could in the most expensive seat 
overlooking the field of battle. In 
some ways. in fact. I see it better. I 
am behind the catcher watching every 
Pitch and calling the strikes and balls 
along with the umpire. The moment 
the ball is hit, I go with it. Perhaps I 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Classless Society 
At the Ball Park 


have a close-up view of a miraculous 
catch by Mickey Mantle or Duke 
Snider. Or I participate in the whirl- 
pool of excitement which 
about the point where a foul ball has 
plopped into the stands. The photog- 
raphers and other technicians can 


surges 


always be depended on to give their 
customers a complete show. 

And the announcers are much 
more than their title implies. They 
are dramatic narrators, creators of 
comedy and _ tragedy, high-class 
dramatists and superb actors. When 
a man like Mel Allen is at the micro- 
phone, you experience every thrill 
that inspires him as he looks down 
on the lightning action of the game. 
You feel the tension when a hit 
starts on its long and, at first, doubt- 
ful way to become a home run—go- 
ing, going, gone!—or when a fielder 
makes a desperate attempt and then, 
in the last split second, succeeds or 
fails to capture a ricocheting ball. 

I appreciate, too, the wealth of in- 
formation about the players which 
these men pour out. Probably much 
of our interest in the performance is 
due to 
We, who have led rather stodgy lives, 
imagine ourselves pitching a perfect 
ball game instead of Don Larsen or 


psychological substitution. 


knocking home runs over the wall 
like Mickey Mantle. Out there in the 
field, these handsome and agile young 
chaps, without knowing it, are im- 
personating us—and we want to 
know every little thing about them. 
What are their wives like? How many 
children do they have? Exactly how 
old is Sal Maglie or Enos Slaughter 
—or how young is Tom Sturdivant 
or Don Larsen? Youth and age al- 


ways have a special attraction for the 
customers. 


Some of these Dodger-Yankee 
games have been extraordinarily fas- 
cinating. The perfect no-hit game 
which within a few hours made Don 
Larsen a national hero or the long- 
drawn-out 0-0 tie which Jackie Rob- 
inson ended in the tenth inning with 
a hit off the left-field wall—these are 
experiences that could well lead to 
heart failure or, at least, nervous ex- 
haustion. Isn’t our devotion of so 
many hours to all this a silly busi- 
ness, a foolish waste of time? 

While this question was bouncing 
about my cranium, my eye happened 
to catch a copy of the Daily Worker 
among the papers on my table. A 
great headline occupied the top quar- 
ter of the front page: “on! THOSE 
popcers!” This, of course, is funny. 
When I showed it to the boys in the 
New LEabeR office, they laughed and 
said: “Look! The real American 
proletarians!” Somehow, the Thir- 
teenth Street patriots have persuaded 
themselves that the Dodgers represent 
the working class. So they think they 
can prove their Americanism in a big 
way by giving them phrenetic sup- 
port. The game is a national symbol. 

Many years ago, I heard a lecture 
by Dr. Alfred Braunthal, a German 
economist who had come to America 
to escape Hitler. He told about the 
sense of confidence which was born 
in him when he realized that here 
and in England all classes join hap- 
pily in the same athletic contests. 
Germany, he thought, had fallen to 
the Nazis partly because its classes 
were emotionally divided. The Social- 
ists, the Communists and the Chris- 
tian churches all had their separate 
means of recreation. But here we all 
sit side by side on the same benches 
and shout for the same teams. The 
speaker thought that the deep-down, 
unified folk-feeling which is exhibit- 
ed in this feature of our life is the 
surest guarantee of the survival of 
our democracy. Out there in the 
bleachers there are no Republicans, 
no Democrats, no rich and no poor. 
We are all together. 
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OPTIMISM AND 
POST-STALIN 
RUSSIA 


By Robert C. Tucker 


HRUSHCHEV’S exposé of the Stalin tyranny at the 
K 20th Party Congress and the ensuing campaign of 
“de-Stalinization” have perceptibly affected Western atti- 
tudes toward the present situation and prospects in Soviet 
Russia. So far as American opinion is concerned, one 
might almost say that, largely under the impact of these 
events, a prevailing pessimism has given way to a nascent 
optimism, echoes of which have sounded even in some 
official quarters. The feeling of many minds seems to be: 
“We don’t know just what is happening there or why, but 
evidently something significant is afoot and perhaps this 
means that fundamental changes will be brought about— 
not tomorrow, of course, but within a decade or so.” By 
fundamental changes are meant a genuine liberalization 
of the Soviet order, its transformation into something 
resembling an open political system. 

Up to a certain point, the feeling seems justifiable. It 
is a healthy reaction insofar as it signifies simply the 
abandonment of a previous pessimism, the outgrowing of 
a rigid tendency to belittle all small symptoms of change 
in post-Stalin Russia as “insignificant”—as though things 
which seem insignificant from our point of view might 
not be quite significant from a Soviet citizen’s standpoint 
and hence politically meaningful phenomena. It is a 
healthy reaction, further, insofar as it signifies an awak- 
ening to the fact that Stalin’s death made an historic dif- 
ference in Russia, altering the governmental atmosphere 
and giving potential outlet to ideas and tendencies long 
suppressed by his autocratic fiat. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the majority of 
changes in the Soviet scene and policy since Stalin’s death 
have their liberating source, their sine qua non, in the 
simple fact that Stalin died. To this fact are traceable the 
easing of police terror and repression, the tendency to 


curb the blood purge as an instrument ot internal poli- 
tics, the subordination of the security organs to Party 
control, the movement to decentralize certain administra- 
tive functions and, not least, the denunciation of the “cult 
of personality,” i.e., the institution of personal despotism 
as developed and perfected by Stalin on the model of 
Ivan the Terrible. In the international sphere, this fact has 
made possible the partial decrease of East-West tension, 
the Korean truce, the Moscow-Belgrade reconciliation, the 
reestablishment of contacts across the Curtain, and the 
stirrings in the satellites. These various trends and events 
are traceable to Stalin’s death for the reason that, so long 
as he lived, he combined in his autocratic person the 
passion and the power to prevent or obstruct them. 

We may take the Korean affair as an illustration of 
this point. There is strong reason to believe that Stalin 
had no intention of concluding a formal armistice in 
Korea. As late as mid-February 1953, when he was still 
actively in command of the Kremlin, he extracted and 
flaunted on the front page of Pravda a mighty public vow 
from Mao Tse-tung to fight on to “complete victory” in 
Korea “no matter how many years American imperial- 
ism may intend to carry on the war” (see Pravda for 
February 14). The truce talks were then still stalled 
over the prisoner issue. What made it possible to end the 
war after Stalin died was the abandonment by the Com- 
munists of their unacceptable demand for forcible re- 
patriation of all war prisoners in UN hands. Now what 
were Stalin’s intentions? Apparently he meant to persist 
in this unacceptable demand with the end in view of 
keeping the Korean conflict technically open until, in a 
few years’ time, it could be violently reactiviated by the 
Communist side under new world conditions of “mutual 
deterrence” as between the U.S.A. and USSR. At bottom, 
his policy was motivated by the compulsive emotional 
need to gain a vindictive triumph over his hated enemies 
in the West, a need which was peculiarly personal to 
Stalin because it was neurotic. This is something worth 
pondering by everyone who interests himself in the causes 
of the palpable easing of international tension in the 
post-Stalin world. 

If it is becoming clear, then, that the passing of so 
enormous a phenomenon as the Stalin autocracy could 
not fail to make the aftermath a time of flux and transi- 
tion in Soviet affairs, this is to the good. But the new 
optimism of which I have spoken goes further and falls 





This is the twelfth, and final, article in our symposium 
on recent trends in Soviet Russia, a discussion launched 
in our June 18 issue with an article by George F. 
Kennan. Robert C. Tucker, a former attaché of the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow, is now a consultant in the Social 
Science Division of the Rand Corporation. Mr. Tucker 
has written on world Communist ideology and political 
strategy for the New York Times Magazine, the Review 
of Politics, World Politics and other publications. 
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into the assumption that Russia a decade or so hence will 
be moving under pressure of internal liberalizing forces 
in the direction of an open society. Now no one could 
deny that this is at least a theoretical possibility, and 
hence a legitimate hope. But how probable is it? To ask 
this is to ask whether the hopeful vision of the future is 
grounded in a realistic view of the present. It is a ques- 
tion, in particular, of correctly assessing the factors at 
work in the movement away from extreme Stalinism 
which has already become a tangible fact of Soviet life. 

Paradoxically, the new optimism about the prospects 
in Russia seems to share with the previous pessimism a 
fundamental premise which may be stated roughly as fol- 
lows: Stalin’s successors would vastly prefer to carry on 
in the old Stalinist way if they could, and therefore do 
not make changes in his policies and mode of rule unless 
some force absolutely compels them to. In the first period 
after Stalin’s death, it was this premise which governed 
the West’s prevailing low expectations for change in 
Russia in the near future. Now, however, when some 
measure of internal transition has become a patent fact, 
dramatized by the denunciation of Stalin, the same prem- 
ise yields very different conclusions. 

If it is only under iron compulsion from forces around 
them that the Soviet rulers set about changing and reform- 
ing things, then what has been happening lately in this 
line must—it would seem—represent a compromise with 
some powerful if unseen forces abroad in the society, 
forces which must at all costs be appeased. These latter 
are sometimes thought to reside in the Army, sometimes 
in the managerial stratum, and sometimes in what is 
called the “new Soviet bourgeoisie.” And from this logic 
flow highly hopeful further expectations. For if mysteri- 
ous social forces have already extracted a series of 
changes, such as the decline of terror, the talk of legality, 
slight relaxation of controls on travel and so on, is it not 
plausible that by and by they may compel much more 
far-reaching changes, which will finally crack the mono- 
lithic structure from within? 

The argument is logical. But the conclusion is, I think, 
a faulty one owing to a flaw in the fundamental premise. 
Briefly, the image of Stalin’s successors as a group of 
carbon copies of Stalin, who would not voluntarily insti- 
tute changes in his methods and policies, is distorted. It 
is a by-product of the Stalin era, when part of the price 
of advancement or even survival for any high Soviet fig- 
ure was to sound in public more Stalinist than Stalin, 
giving the impression that the autocrat himself was a 
pillar of shrewd sanity surrounded by fanatical super- 
Stalinists. And the historical residue of this, the notion of 
a change-resistant leadership, is not quite accurate. It 
applies at most to one element of the ruling group, rep- 
resented particularly in Molotov, but not, for example, 
to the Khrushchev-Bulganin element which is currently 
in the ascendancy and still less to the Malenkov-Beria 
element which was ascendant just after Stalin died. 
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In saying this, I do not mean to imply that these men 
may be lukewarm in their adherence to the ideology of 
Marxism-Leninism, or that they are in any way deficient 
in ruthlessness and the other qualities that go with it, or, 
finally, that they are inclined to depart from the basic 
conceptions of policy and society laid down in the early 
writings of Stalin. But when full allowance has been made 
for all this, we must still reckon with the presence within 
the ruling group of impulses toward change, impulses 
stemming chiefly from a concern for the interests of the 
Soviet state and Communism, for the reasonably efficient 
operation of the Soviet system, and for their own peace 
of mind and personal security—all of which were gravely 
impaired or jeopardized during the long national night- 
mare of Stalin’s final years. These concerns would dic- 
tate the pressing need for certain innovations quite apart 
from any imperious promptings from forces active in’ 
the society. 

The pattern of an innovating impulse from above is in 
some ways most clearly visible in the field of foreign 
policy. Here we have seen a definite tendency to depart 
from the late Stalin formula for cold war, from the 
methods of controlled violence and diplomacy of terror 
which produced the blockade of Berlin, the vendetta 
against Tito, the war in Korea, etc. But the picture which 
unfolds is decidedly not one of reluctant retreat under 
duress from this line. It is rather one of eager and even 
exultant switch to new forms and fronts of advance in 
foreign affairs. We get the distinct impression that the 
architects of the new Soviet diplomacy of influence regard 
their methods and policies as much more effective ways 
of promoting the interests of the Soviet Union and Com- 
munism than those which Stalin practiced from 1948 
onward. Certainly, Mikoyan did not seem to be mourn- 
ing the Stalinist past when he said in his speech at the 
Party Congress last February: “Striking are the successes 
of Soviet foreign policy, especially in the past year... . 
The Soviet Government has vigorously taken the path of 
elimination of the defects of our work in the sphere of 
foreign policy. . . . Certain ossified forms of our diplo- 
macy have been cast aside. . . .” These words reflect no 
hankering to carry on foreign relations in the late Stalin- 
ist way if that were only possible. 

What the successors are trying to do in internal affairs 
bears a more than accidental resemblance to the shifts of 
method in foreign policy, and here again the impetus 
stems from the top. They have undertaken, we may say, 
to curb the domestic form of cold war which Stalin 
waged during the Thirties and then again after 1945 
against Soviet society. Large parts of this story of total 
terror and permanent purge are told in Khrushchev’s 
secret report to the 20th Congress. Some of the worst is 
left out. Thus, Khrushchev makes no mention of Stalin’s 
war against the Russian peasantry, evidently because he 
and his associates mean to perpetuate if they can its 
institutional result, the collective farm. 








But the report records in part what actually happened. 
Having made the secret police his personal weapon, Stalin 
shaped Soviet society into the mold of an Oriental des- 
potism. He reduced the supposedly sovereign Communist 
party to political nothingness, destroying its leaders and 
loyal cadres by the tens of thousands in the process. He 
ordered the repression of whole nationalities. Finally, he 
kept his closest lieutenants, the members of the seemingly 
mighty Politburo, in a constant state of fear, never know- 
ing today whether they would sup tomorrow in a hall of 
the Kremlin or a cell of the MVD. Such were their lives 
under Stalin in recent years. Would it be any wonder 
if the majority of them felt that it was time for a change? 

The impulse toward change finds expression at the apex 
of power in the principle and practice of “collective lead- 
ership,” the real substance of which seems to mean 
simply this: There shall be no new Stalin among us, no 
one in a position to carry on a cold war in Stalin’s way 
against the others, hence no one leader in personal con- 
trol of the secret police. But safety at the apex would not 
suffice to bring Soviet society out of the creeping paraly- 
sis, the crisis of compulsion, and the bureaucratic stulti- 
fication to which the eight postwar years of autocratic 
misrule and internal cold war had brought it by the time 
Stalin died. For that there had to be some decentralization 
of administrative authority, some relaxation of controls, 
some encouragement of managerial initiative, some at- 
tention to the forgotten question of incentives to work. 
These are among the main official preoccupations of the 
present day in internal affairs, and, as in foreign policy, 
the innovating impulse emanates from above. 

Here is a context in which the official denunciation of 
Stalin and the propaganda campaign growing out of it 
find a part of their explanation. They are designed to 
further these various aims by persuading the public, and 
especially the bureaucratic strata, that “collective leader- 
ship” is there to stay, that the internal cold war is all 
over, that the Stalin period is past and done with. Mr. 
Isaac Deutscher and others have erred, I believe, in 
thinking that Khrushchev’s secret report, which came at 
the close of the Party Congress, was just an historic after- 
thought, an impromptu outburst. The evidence is not 
conclusive, but what there is does not necessarily weigh 
in favor of this hypothesis. In any event, the political 
logic of the anti-Stalin speech was implicit in some of 
these main trends of the three preceding years. 

But if the era of malevolent despotism is over, what is 
the program for Soviet society which the collective dicta- 
torship offers? It appears that the forward movement is 
backward-looking, that what Khrushchev envisages is a 
return to the Soviet situation of approximately 1930 when 
Stalin was Party boss but not Oriental despot and the 
Communist party itself still survived as a political organ- 
ism. The program is a retrospective utopia. It amounts to 
the attempt to revitalize a one-party system which never 
died in theory but in actual practice was eclipsed for 


about two decades by a one-person system. This is the 
basis on which Stalin’s successors are representing him as 
a Communist gone wrong. and themselves as the real 
thing. the “Leninist core” that survived. 

But the Soviet society of approximately 1930 was a 
society already shaped by Stalin’s collectivization and 
forced industrialization into a very advanced, if not yet 
ultimate, totalitarian mold. Khrushchevism would pre- 
serve this basic mold intact. The retrospective utopia is 
a society of state-operated industry, collectivized agricul. 
ture and streamlined bureaucracy, all functioning with 
cheerful efficiency under the Party’s omnipotent direction 
in an atmosphere of social peace. It is a society in which 
the MVD is restrained but ever present, in which heavy 
industry must for some reason eternally have “priority,” 
in which there can never be space for more than one 
party, and in which even the one party cannot permit 
itself to debate its fundamental issues openly before the 
public. 100-per-cent Sovietism, it might be called. 

I have tried to sketch. as I see it, the political frame. 
work of the movement away from extreme Stalinism which 
has manifested itself in Russia. It is a framework within 
which the movement’s motivation from above is in- 
telligible. If the sketch is broadly accurate. it belies the 
idea that the Soviet ruling group has been borne along 
more or less involuntarily in all this by a tide of powerful 
social forces. This does not mean, of course, that the 
social factor can be left out. The depressed state of 
Russian society has certainly played a big part in ener- 
gizing the rulers to sponsor a course of controlled in- 
novation. But the force involved in this would appear to 
be better described as a force of inertia and apathetic 
failure of response than an active pressure from below 
for change. It is a force which expresses itself in listless 
labor, in shirking of work on collective farm fields, in 
mechanical performance of bureaucratic duties, in 
apolitical indifference to official goals, in widespread 
alcoholism, and so on, 

Apart from the concentration camp revolts of 1953-54, 
the picture on the whole, both at the popular level and 
among the bureaucratic strata, has so far been predom- 
inantly one of passivity, of relief at the internal détente 
combined with hope that it will continue. The Russian 
public in the post-Stalin period has been something like 
a patient who, having lived for years in an iron lung and 
now being released from it at last, is content for the 
present to enjoy the simple experience of breathing and 
refrains from heavy talking, much less shouting. 

Summing up what has been said, the officially spor 
sored changes instituted up to now are genuinely meat 
ingful in their limited way. They are making Russia 4 
less oppressive place for many Russians to live in than it 
was for many years. More innovations along the same 
lines may be expected in the coming period. But these 
are being effected from above in the framework of a 
policy conception which envisages no weakening of the 
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basic totalitarian structure. If this structure ever loosens, 
it will do so only under persistent pressure of a very 
different kind of movement from this official one. 

This would be a movement arising in society itself. It 
would show that there exists, alongside the official Russia 
whose organ is Pravda, an unofficial populist Russia 
which craves a kind and scope of change not planned by 
the collective dictatorship, a freedom of expression not 
permitted within the present institutional setup. Of such 
a movement from below we have so far had no more 
than a few very faint signs. Yet the minimum conditions 
for its potential emergence may be taking shape. By this 
| mean that there are numerous people in Russia who 
aspire to a more far-reaching break with the Stalinist 
past than the official program allows, and in this time 
of relative fluidity and relaxation of terror their feelings 
and views stand some small chance of becoming vocal. 

Who are these people? They are not to be found, I 
fear, in any significant numbers in that higher stratum 
of Soviet society which is often designated in our writ- 
ings as the “new Soviet bourgeoisie.” The luxury hunger 
in this class, sometimes looked to as the best hope for 
liberalizing reforms of the Soviet system, is not actually 
a force which must find the existing order too confining; 
for these people. refrigerators and nice apartments are 
not that scarce. As for the professional military leaders 
whose rise in prominence has been so much commented 
upon abroad, they have given no signs to cause us to 
count them as anything but a conservative political force, 
fully loyal to the Party leadership and its goals. 

In any liberalizing movement that may arise, the mili- 
tary would be represented, in all probability, not by men 
of Marshal Zhukov’s stamp and generation but by some 
elements of the younger educated officer class. The nucleus 
of the trend would be in the Russian intelligentsia, just 
as it was in the 19th century. The leaders would be pre- 
dominantly intellectuals, and the followers would be 
drawn very largely from the ranks of the university stu- 
dent youth. The issues posed initially would not be revo- 
lutionary in the maximalist sense of aiming at the over- 
throw of the regime, and would probably be argued 
largely in terms of “What is the true socialism?” They 
would tend to revolve around the question of the limited- 
ness of the course of change upon which the regime has 
embarked under Stalin’s successors. 

Elements of the intelligentsia would question, for ex- 
ample, why, if Stalin now stands officially condemned for 
grievous misrule, his pattern of economic policy, his 
“general line,” should be treated as sacrosanct for all 
time. The Soviet press has hinted that this question has 
already been voiced by certain circles within the Party 
membership, which it calls “rotten elements.” Another 
question which might well come to the fore is whether 
the ambitious new foreign economic programs of Moscow 
are not premature when grinding poverty remains the 
lot of a vast proportion of the Russian people. The 
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agrarian question would be raised, as it has been in the 
Russian past, and certain elements no doubt would advo- 
cate some system of peasant cooperation in place of the 
existing kolkhoz, which is in essence a revival of serfdom’ 
with the state as sole landlord. Many questions relating 
to censorship and freedom of expression would certainly 
arise. Finally, there would be the demand for freedom 
of political groupings, both within and outside the pres- 
ent one-party structure. 

It is surely symptomatic that on July 6 of this year, in 
the wake of the ferment stimulated by the official anti- 
Stalin campaign, Pravda printed a stern rejoinder to un- 
named elements who, according to its editorial, are ask- 
ing: “Why does only one party exist in the USSR?” The 
hackneyed official answer to this question runs: “Because 
multiplicity of parties is inherent in a society with diverse 
classes, whose interests differ.” Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of classes and their interests in today’s Russia, if the 
editors of Pravda consulted their historical memory 
they would be reminded by the case of the fateful split 
in the Russian Social Democratic movement at the turn 
of the century that political groupings, parties, are very 
often creatures of serious difference of opinion and 
values, and nothing more. So when they conclude that 
“in Soviet society there is no social soil for the rise of 
other parties than the Communist party,” we may be 
certain that those to whom the political homily is ad- 
dressed remain quite unpersuaded. These people, so far 
anonymous, represent a viewpoint of non-official Russia. 

Over a period of years, the Soviet situation is likely 
to move in one of two opposite ways, either forward in 
the direction of liberalization or backward toward a 
harsher period than the present. A reversion to the auto- 
cratic pattern of full Stalinism seems out of the question 
for the time being. But the chances of some such tendency 
may increase rather than lessen with the passage of the 
years if meanwhile the basic Soviet structure remains 
intact in accordance with present official designs. If a 
“new Stalin” is extremely unlikely just now, this is not 
because any serious institutional safeguards against the 
contingency have been erected. The protection against 
it lies mainly in the will of men in high places not to be 
subjected to a repetition of painful, humiliating experi- 
ences suffered by them at the hands of the historical Stalin. 

But as these men pass out of the picture, the determina- 
tion that “it shall not happen again” may, to a significant 
extent, wither away. And their effort to give this deter- 
mination political effect by the exposé of the historical 
Stalin may then have the result not of barring the way 
to a reaction but merely of assuring that it does not 
come about under the banner of Stalin’s name. This is 
one reason why much may depend upon the appearance 
in the fairly near future of social forces from below 
pressing toward real liberalization. Only when and if this 
takes place will we know that a new optimism about the 
Russian future is well grounded. 
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Atlanta Tests Two-Party System 


ATLANTA 

N THE Congressional race in Geor- 
| gia’s Fifth District—which in- 
cludes Atlanta, the state’s largest 
metropolitan area—the possibility of 
a two-party system for the Deep 
South is getting a real test. A young, 
liberal, dynamic attorney, Randolph 
Thrower, is the Republican trying to 
unseat the ten-year incumbent, Con- 
gressman James C. (“the Judge”) 
Davis. On the surface, and using the 
criteria one would use anywhere else 
in the country, Republican chances 
might be considered quite favorable. 
The issue is very simple: A good Re- 
publican is opposing an avowedly 
weak Democrat. 

Judge Davis is a run-of-the-mine 
Talmadge-machine hack, until re- 
cently of no importance at all in the 
workings of Congress. His commit- 
tee memberships are the District of 
Columbia and Post Office-Civil Serv- 
ice units, on which he has served 
with no distinction whatever. His 
campaign speeches (when he has 
bothered to make any) have been a 
predictable hodgepodge of old-style 
Southern reaction and _new-style 
Southern isolationism. He is for low 
taxes, states’ rights and cotton quo- 
tas; he is against Federal aid to edu- 
cation, the United Nations and— 
apparently—the twentieth century. 

Congressman Davis’s first real 
taste of national fame came from his 
leading part in the recent incredible 
“investigation” of integration in the 
District of Columbia schools. His 
antics provoked Adlai Stevenson to 
sharp criticism and embarrassed 
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By Charles O. Lerche Jr. 


even some of his supporters at home. 
Following reported pressure by the 
Democratic Committee, 
which was upset by the hearings’ ob- 
vious effect on the Negro vote in 
both North and South, the investiga- 
tion was suspended. 


National 


Davis’s opponent, Thrower, is 
typical of the Republican breed now 
sprouting in the South’s burgeoning 
metropolitan areas. A lifelong Atlan- 
tan, a graduate of Emory University 
and past president of its alumni as- 
sociation, a liberal on racial, eco- 
nomic and international issues, he 
represents the forward drive of the 
new Republican party in the South. 
Many younger Democrats, watching 
Thrower, look rather wistfully to the 
day their own party will select can- 
didates like him. 

Thrower speaks for the urban 
South, filled with a new middle class 
that cannot stomach the present 
Democratic leadership. Many North- 
ern observers fail to recognize that 
the Democratic party in this area is 
really an alliance of both ends 
against the middle: the new Bour- 
bons and the small farmers (tenant 
and proprietor alike) against the 
middle-class cities and Negroes 
everywhere. This is especially true 
in Georgia, where a murderous sys- 
tem of representation makes Atlanta 
a huge cow that is milked for the 
nourishment of the rest of the state. 

Thrower has already begun to take 
potshots at Davis’s vulnerable rec- 
ord and has announced that he’s 
campaigning to win. (This in itself is 
a novelty; traditionally, Republicans 


in the Deep South run only to im. 
press national headquarters in the 
hope of future favors.) He starts 
with some advantages. Davis has 
deeply alienated Negro voters by the 
Washington hearings. De Kalb Coun. 
ty, Atlanta’s “bedroom suburb,” is 
also pretty much anti-Davis. As the 
county with the highest per-capita 
income in the state and the largest 
percentage of native Northerners, it 
has little interest either in the details 
of Davis’s platform or in the kind 
of leadership he offers. Thrower’s 
connection with Emory University 
can also be expected to lend him 
some of the local prestige enjoyed 
by this institution. 

But the people around Davis head- 
quarters aren’t particularly worried. 
The Judge, they figure, is in again— 
although his majority may be a good 
deal smaller than usual. They know 
that he is not the better man, that the 
voters don’t like him or his program, 
and that Atlanta does not regard him 
as a good advertisement for the dis 
trict. They also know, however, that 
Davis is the Democratic candidate— 
and Atlanta isn’t ready for a two- 
party system. No one could devise 4 
neater test of just how sincerely the 
two-party-system myth is believed by 
old-line Southerners. Davis is the 
epitome of the old system; Thrower 
is the viable alternative who stands 
for the future. If Atlantans really 
believed what they have been saying 
for a long time, they would elect 
Thrower. But they won't. 

Over the years, cynics have often 
noted that Southern gestures toward 
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the two-party system have had a 
strangely hollow ring. The routine, 
they observe, usually goes something 
like this: “Yes, I believe in a two- 
party system. I hope lots of people 
join the Republican party. Me? I’m 
going to stay a Democrat!” It turns 
out that the two-party system is some- 
body else’s job, to be praised during 
the period between elections but 
fought bitterly when a real choice is 
presented. A perfect example of this 
is the editorial which appeared in the 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution on Sep- 
tember 30. It began with a rather 


‘lengthy list of reasons why a real 


two-party system would be good for 
Georgia. (Practically all thinking 
Atlantans would agree with the 
theme: Under one-party rule, this 
state and most of the South as well 
has existed on a steady diet of dema- 
goguery, race-baiting and crushing 
taxes.) Then, as if compelled to rid 
itself of the mark of Cain, the edi- 
torial boldly concluded: “The Atlanta 
Journal and the Atlanta Constitution 
wholeheartedly believe in the superi- 
ority of the Democratic party.” 

Why do Southerners stick with the 
Democrats even when it’s obvious 
that they have been systematically 
victimized by one-party rule? Tradi- 
tion (“My family have always been 
Democrats”), history (“My grand- 
pappy fought at Bull Run”), provin- 
cialism (“No Yankee’s going to 
tell me what to do”), and simple, 
uncomplicated inertia explain many 
straight-ticket votes. But there are 
other motives, somewhat more im- 
mediate and a good deal uglier, that 
cause Southern voters to stay with 
the Davises and repudiate the 
Throwers: 

1. Race. The race issue is break- 
ing out of control. Even more fright- 
ening than the actual riots in Ala- 
bama, Kentucky and Tennessee are 
the rumors of future bloodshed that 
sweep white and Negro communities 
alike, fed by conscienceless dema- 
80gues on both sides. Southerners 
are being told again—openly in Ala- 
bama, covertly in Atlanta—that the 
Democrats are the “white man’s 
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party.” Earl Warren is—in the South 
—a burden that every Republican 
has to carry. 

2. Regional pride. When the Dem- 
ocrats control Congress, Southerners 
chair key committees in Congress. 
There is a quiet boom under way to 
persuade a Deep South Senator (pos- 
sibly James O. Eastland of Missis- 
sippi) to try to relinquish his chair- 
manship in favor of Senator-to-be 
Herman Talmadge, thus “giving the 
South a national platform for its new 
leaders.” 

3. Economic advantage. Davis and 
his associates are working the cotton- 
textile industry for all it can give 
(and it can give a great deal indeed), 
in return for promises to impose 
drastic quotas on Japanese cotton 
imports. Republican candidates sim- 
ply cannot promise this. 

4. Foreign policy. Southern reac- 
tionaries today find their most fer- 
tile territory (except for race) in for- 
eign policy. The mass of lower- 
economic-group Southern voters has 
turned to isolationism as a protest 
against a world they don’t under- 
stand, and Democratic leadership in 
the South is having a field day ex- 
ploiting this trend. 

Most interesting are some of the 
rationalizations offered by Atlanta’s 
élite when they are bluntly asked 
whether or not they would support 
Thrower: “I know Thrower’s the bet- 
ter man, but I can’t—I just can’t— 
bring myself to vote for a Republi- 
can.” “Sure, Davis is a pretty poor 
specimen; I’m going to vote for him 
anyway, because I want a Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress.” “I’m 
going to vote for Stevenson, and I 
never split my ticket.” “Davis gets 
things for Atlanta, like the new air- 
port and the Buford Dam. I'll put up 
with a lot for that.” 

Thus, it seems certain that the 
two-party system is going to flunk its 
test in Atlanta. Probably the only sat- 
isfaction for those who have hoped 
otherwise is the realization that a lot 
of voters supporting the straight 
Democratic ticket are going to hate 
themselves for doing it. 
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Politics 
and the 
Fifth 


Amendment 


By Sidney Hook 





y HAT politics has played a role in the current evalua- 
tions of the Fifth Amendment, and in the public re- 
action to those who have invoked its provision against 
self-incrimination, hardly needs demonstration. Con- 
trast the reactions to the invocation of the privilege by 
suspected racketeers and criminals before the Kefauver 
Committee with the attitude which was manifested 
toward those who invoked the privilege before the 
committees of the House and Senate investigating sub- 
version. Observe the even stronger contrast between 
the attitude of the liberal community toward investigat- 
ing committees in the early Twenties and Thirties, when 
corruption and special privilege were the targets of Con- 
gressional committees, and today when concern over Con- 
munist conspiracy and the proper legislation to deal with 
it is much more pronounced. To get the measure of the 
difference one need merely contrast, on the one hand, the 
article published by Mr. Justice Black in Harper’s Maga- 
zine of February 1936, when he was still a Senator, on 
the importance of Congressional investigations, the neces- 
sity of frank disclosure on the part of witnesses. and 
the challenge to good governments and constitutional 
government in the evasiveness, defiance, and lack of 
candor by officials of private corporations; and, on the 
other hand, some of his opinions and concurrences since 
then with respect to the activities of Congressional com- 
mittees investigating Communist subversion. With re- 
spect to businessmen, he quotes with approval Woodrow 
Wilson’s observation that “it is a fair presumption that 
secrecy means impropriety.” But there is no correspond: 
ing recognition when a witness questioned about his 
knowledge of, or participation in, Communist activities 


resorts to secrecy—and unabashedly does so on the 
ground that the truth would tend to incriminate him— 
that here, too, there is “a fair presumption [of] impro- 
priety.” 

It is possible to believe that, whatever the reticences of 


corporation officials were in the Twenties and Thirties. 
they were not so dangerous to the security of the republic 
as the systematic, carefully planned refusal of Com- 
munist conspirators, past and present, to give testimony 
about Communist infiltration into strategic sectors of 
American government and culture in the age of nuclear 
warfare and its possible atomic Pearl Harbors. 

It is a commonplace by now that the issue of Con 
munism and Communist penetration became a political 
football in domestic politics. The Democratic part) 
tended to cover up its grave errors. The Republican 
party tended to exaggerate these errors, suppress the 








This is the last instalment of Sidney Hook's Common 
Sense and the Fifth Amendment, which Criterion Books 
has scheduled for publication this January. Previous 
articles have dealt with the logic, psychology and ethics 
of the Amendment. Professor Hook (cut at left) is 
Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at NYU. 
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record of its early connivance in them, and imply 
through some of its spokesmen that more than errors 
was involved. In an attempt to retrieve the errors of the 
past, both parties went to extreme and unnecessary 
lengths in establishing a faulty security program. A 
highly vocal and influential group of ritualistic liberals, 
seizing upon the excesses of the security program, have 
been in effect agitating for the elimination of any kind 
of security program and a curbing of all investigations 
of Communist penetration, All this has been reflected in 
discussions about the Fifth Amendment. 

How account for the fact that only in the recent past 
has the existence of the Fifth Amendment been the sub- 
ject of such fervent and impassioned defense in the name 
of freedom? Some of this fervent and impassioned de- 
fense has spilled over to embrace the individuals who 
have invoked it. They have been pictured as symbolic 
defenders of freedom instead of being, as the light of 
independent evidence clearly shows, with hardly any ex- 
ceptions, present or former members and supporters of 
the Communist conspiracy to destroy freedom. For ex- 
ample, a conspicuous advertisement which runs the full 
length of a page in the Boston Herald of May 3, 1953 
proclaims in bold type that those invoking the Fifth 
Amendment do so “to protect the liberals,” “to insure 
due process of law,” “to preserve American freedoms” 
and “to avoid being an informer.” It makes heroes of 
those who invoke the privilege. An accompanying editor- 
ial charges that in effect the advertisement implicitly 
condones perjury.” The rhetoric of defense is so gran- 
diose that one would imagine honest heretics instead of 
evasive conspirators were being questioned. But can 
anyone imagine a William Lloyd Garrison or a Eugene 
Debs hiding behind the Fifth Amendment? Contrast the 
evasive words “I refuse to reply on the ground that a 
truthful answer would tend to incriminate me” with the 
brave defiance “I am in earnest—I will not equivocate— 
| will not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch—and 
[ will be heard.” 

There is also a tendency to see a high moral signifi- 
cance not in invoking the Fifth Amendment but in jus- 
tifying its invocation. Dean Griswold tells us that (1) 
itis based on the experience of the Founding Fathers in 
resisting tyranny, (2) that it is a symbol of our moral 
belief in the importance of the individual as opposed to 
“the unlimited power of the state,’ and (3) that “it 
never would be allowed by Communists.” 

Of these assertions, the first is false for the revolu- 
tionary period, the second true only with an important 
reservation, and the third irrelevant: 

1. It is false to assert that the privilege against self- 
incrimination reflects the actual experience of the Ameri- 


_— 


* Those who signed this advertisement were: Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, Frances G. 
a s, Dr. Jacob Fine, Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, Prof. Joseph F. Fletcher, Prof. 
wg M. Jones, Rabbi Abraham J. Klausner, Mrs. F. Lesueur, Prof. Kirtley F. 
Coo er, Mrs. John F. Moore, Bishop Norman Nash, Sarah T. Sanborn, Prof. 
ge Sarton, Howard S, Whiteside. 
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can revolutionists struggling for indepenaence. There 
is no evidence that violation of the privilege entered in 
any significant way into their complaint against the 
Crown. It was one of a cluster of rights which were tra- 
ditional to the common law, where, as Mr. Justice Stephen 
put it in his History of Criminal Law, it “arose from a 
peculiar and accidental state of things which long since 
passed away, and .. . our modern law is in fact derived 
from somewhat questionable sources, though it may no 
doubt be defended.” 

2. The privilege against self-incrimination may be de- 
fended, but not on the historical grounds offered by Dean 
Griswold. For if the privilege was adopted originally as 
a constitutional right to protect the individual from “the 
unlimited power of the state,” how explain the historic 
fact that it was adopted precisely when the American 
state was weakest, at its very birth, when the anarchic 
impulses in our political life were strongest? One might 
make a defense of the privilege today because of the 
recent growth in the technological power of the state. 
And, recast in this way, Dean Griswold’s argument for 
it would be valid provided there were laws which in 
certain extreme situations gave a witness immunily in 
exchange for his information. The state has become so 
powerful today, so many techniques are at its command 
in proving its case, that it is wise to lean over backward 
and permit individuals the benefit of withholding pertin- 
ent evidence if it tends to implicate them. But to read 
this justification back into the past, when, as in so many 
pioneering communities, the law was often uncertain, 
unenforced and openly defied, is a gross historical 
anachronism. 

3. It is certainly true that the privilege would never 
be permitted under a Communist dictatorship. Does 
that make it good? Neither is graft permitted in Com- 
munist dictatorships. Does that make graft good? This 
argument is just the converse of the one which says: 
Since the Communists approve of X, whether it be public 
housing or socialized medicine or compulsory paid va- 
cations, therefore X is bad. And since Communists dis- 
approve of X, therefore it is good. The argument is 
worthless: As democrats, we are in favor of anything 
which weakens the Communist dictatorship and does 
not replace it by worse. Since the privilege (if it were 
respected!) would weaken the Communist dictatorship, 
we are all in favor of it in the Soviet Union even if it 
permitted common criminals to escape proper punish- 
ment. But the assumption of our discussion is that we 
are all democrats pledged to support of a free and open 
society, seeking to establish a just law and to devise 
legal procedural safeguards which will achieve the pro- 
tection and exoneration of the innocent and the convic- 
tion of the guilty. 

The fundamental political reason why the existence 
and even the invocation of the Fifth Amendment has 
been so fervently defended is that many worthy people 
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saw in it a weapon against Senator McCarthy or what- 
ever other legislator aroused their ire. Now the actual 
fact is that almost all who invoked the privilege, inde- 
pendent evidence shows, were present or former mem- 
bers of the Communist party. (I am not saying that the 
invocation of the privilege alone conclusively proved it.) 
The worthy people who encouraged them to do so by 
making excuses for them or thinking up good reasons 
why, irrespective of the independent evidence, they 
might be absolutely. innocent martyrs or heretics were 
actually playing into McCarthy’s hands. For it gave him 
ground to magnify the éxtent of Communist penetration 
on the domestic front. Obviously the admission of Com- 
munist party membership and a forthright denial of es- 
pionage is less alarming than a refusal on grounds of 
self-incrimination to answer the question whether espion- 
age has been committed. 

One would have expected defenders of the liberal tra- 
dition to see this and not fall into the trap of appearing 
to condone defiance of Congressional inquiries not by 
heretics and civil-libertarians, but by members of the 
Communist party who are officially instructed as follows 
concerning their behavior before any judicial body: 

no statement incriminating any comrade, no 
names, no addresses, not a single fact which could 





possibly be used—directly or indirectly—against the 
party, its organs or individual members of the organiza- 
tion. No explanations in this respect. Absolute denial 
even when personally confronted with the persons des- 
pite the evidence given by police spies and agents pro- 
vocateurs. Whoever infringes, even but a little, these 
fundamental rules must instantly and mercilessly be 
ejected from the party.” (For source of this and other 
quotations, cf. p. 87 ff. of Senate Committee of the Judic- 
iary publication of December 21, 1955, The Communist 
Party of the U.S.A.) 

In the event that no proof is in the hands of the author- 
ities that the individual is a party member, he is advised 
to behave as follows: 

“Since a categorical refusal to make any statement 
would convict you of being a Communist, you may per- 
mit yourself a few short sentences calculated to obtain 
credence, but only with regard to your own person.” 

These official instructions, together with others, indi- 
cate that every member of the Communist party, or 
anyone under its discipline, is expected to commit per- 
jury as part of his revolutionary duty if it furthers the 
Communist cause. Perjury is dangerous, however, when 
there are two witnesses available. The abrupt twists and 
turns of the Communist line have ditched a considerable 
number of former members. Many of them have been 
made bitter by the campaigns of character assassination 
waged against them by the still faithful. More witnesses, 
in consequence, are available than used to be the case. 
Hence the change in Communists’ legal strategy. As 
Communists they have no desire to tell the truth about 





their conspiracy. They cannot lie with impunity because 
they fear prosecution for perjury. Hence the wholesale 
resort to the Fifth Amendment by Communists today. 

This would have been much plainer to American public 
opinion had not Senator McCarthy monopolized the role 
of leading anti-Communist. His extremism and irrespon. 
sibility enabled the Communists to launch a clever, effec. 
tive propaganda campaign picturing themselves, in virtue 
of his excesses, as martyrs for civil freedoms which, 
wherever they had come to power, had been extinguished 
by them in rivers of blood. 

Opposition to the demagogic methods of Senator Me- 
Carthy, his unbridled exaggerations and slanderous re- 
marks against former Communists who have refused to 
cooperate with him, has inspired in some of his liberal 
opponents a fanatical and unreasoning suspicion of all 
anti-Communists. Ironically, the fact that the totalitarian 
Communists whom they abhor were once militantly anti- 
Fascist never led them in the past to suspect all anti- 
Fascists. They never became anti-anti-Fascists because 
of Stalin or William Z. Foster, but they did become anti- 
anti-Communists because of McCarthy. Arthur Schle:- 
inger Jr., who is both an anti-McCarthyite and an aniti- 
Communist, characterized the species of “anti-anti-Com- 
munist” very trenchantly in a column in the New York 
Post on May 4, 1952: 

“Given these categories, it was inevitable that some 
one in time identify the genus of ‘anti-anti-Commnist. 
This label applies to those who think it is fine to be anti- 
Fascist, anti-Republican or anti-Democrat but wh 
squirm and wince when some one in exactly the same 
sense is anti-Communist. All forms of baiting are OK 
for the anti-anti-Communist except red-baiting. Some 
of the ‘anti-anti-Communists’ are not substantively pro- 
Stalinist. They just have a feeling that a Communist is 
a rather noble, dedicated fellow, who deserves special 
consideration in a harsh and reactionary world. Thus, 
if he commits immigration offenses, it is somehow below 
the belt to prosecute him for it. If he utters lies and 
slanders, it can only be a commendable excess of genial 
zeal in a good cause; a slap on the wrist will do. When 
Chinese Communists jail or murder thousands of people, 
they somehow do it in a different spirit from the Fascists 
or the Nazis.” 

In justice to Mr. Schlesinger it should be pointed out 
that he coupled the above with a criticism of those who 
were “anti-anti-McCarthy.” 

Dean Griswold protests very bitterly against the use of 
the phrase “anti-anti-Communism” as if it implied 4 
blanket approval of every opponent of Communism. As 
Mr. Schlesinger and other knowledgeable and liber 
anti-Communists use the expression, it implies nothing 
of the sort. It designates a certain ritualistic liberal s 
titude, unaware of the facts of political life, which nevet 
or rarely criticizes Communist conspirators but alway’ 
criticizes the critics of Communism. The rare occasions 
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in which the anti-anti-Communists criticize the Com- 
munists with some feeble murmurs are those in which 
they are publicly challenged. Or they sometimes throw 
in a passing phrase against Communism to balance a 
systematic diatribe against anti-Communism. One can, 
of course, be anti-Communist or anti-Fascist for the 
wrong reasons. But no one can expect to have his pro- 
fessions of liberalism taken seriously who is not out- 
spokenly both anti-Communist and anti-Fascist. 

Sympathy among some liberals toward those who in- 
voke the Fifth Amendment is in part due to their dis- 
approval of the Smith Act. The Smith Act is radically 
defective in formulation and should be fundamentally 
amended, since there is no likelihood of its being repealed, 
to bring certain of its provisions more explicitly in line 
with the “clear and present danger” doctrine of Holmes 
and direct the rest of its provisions against organiza- 
tional activity rather than advocacy. Nonetheless, inde- 
pendently of the wisdom of the Smith Act, the fact re- 
mains that the Communist party is an important segment 
of an international conspiracy directed by the Kremlin 
against free American institutions. Congress, the courts 
from the lowest to the highest, the Subversive Activities 
Control Board—all have so declared. They may all be 
mistaken. But it would appear incumbent upon those who 
believe so to examine the evidence. It is not likely that 
any intelligent democrat who does so will dismiss ques- 
tions about affiliation with the Communist movement as 
prying into the area of private opinion. 


r Is time to sum up. The privilege against self-incrim- 
ination is a procedural principle not strictly necessary 
for due process of law or for the determination of justice. 
It never was a symbol of the dignity of the individual 
versus the unlimited power of the state, although today 
it can be legitimately considered such. It actually is a 
much more secure shelter for the guilty than a trust- 
worthy shield of the innocent. Nonetheless, the fact that 
it is a part of the Bill of Rights of the Constitution, that 
it can be described today when the state is so strong as 
a symbol of the dignity of the individual, and that its 
abrogation or qualification would be widely misunder- 
stood, makes it wise to maintain it subject to two im- 
portant qualifications. 

First, judicial determination must make clearer than 
it has as yet succeeded in doing that there is a legitimate 
and illegitimate use of the privilege and that the know- 
ing illegitimate use of it, as Justice Marshall indicated in 
the Burr case, is as much a form of perjury as lying 
under oath. The tendency of judicial opinion in the last 
few years is to countenance the use of the privilege even 
in cases where there is not the remotest danger of self- 
incrimination. If this tendency is continued, before long 
witnesses will be invoking the privilege against self- 
incrimination as a ground for refusing to answer any 
question which they find inconvenient to answer for any 
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reason whatsoever. What prevents witnesses today from 
taking greater advantage of the unjustifiable latitude ex- 
tended to them by recent judicial decisions, and with- 
holding answers which are not in the least self-incrimina- 
tory although they may be personally embarrassing, is 
not fear of judicial punishment but fear of condemnation 
by the robust common sense of public opinion. Judicial 
opinion that reflects the point of view of Dean Griswold’s 
school of thought rather than close study of Bentham, 
Wigmore and the major decisions which precede Blau v. 
U.S. is likely to give much more weight to the alleged 
fear or anticipation of a witness that his answer will 
“reveal a link in the chain of evidence” of a possible 
crime, in granting him the benefit of the privilege, than 
to whether or not his answer in fact would tend to do so. 
Yet it is the facts which alone constitute justification for 
the invocation of the privilege and not the anticipation 
of the witness, which, even if genuine, may run riot. 
The second qualification is the recognition of the 
validity of legislation granting a witness immunity from 
punishment on the basis of his testimony in grave cases 
involving the public interest—murder, kidnapping where 
a life may be at stake, and treason in all its forms. The 
Supreme Court has found constitutional the statute of 
immunity which Congress recently enacted, This statute 
concerns only cases which endanger the national security 
by treason, sabotage and espionage, but not those involv- 
ing murder and kidnapping. Dean Griswold looks at 
this existing statute with misgivings, although it is trans- 
parently clear that every legitimate purpose in behalf of 
which the invocation of the privilege is justified is 
squarely protected by giving the witness immunity from 
prosecution. Some who in the past have pleaded that we 
ought to permit the Fifth Amendment to stand un- 
abridged out of kindness of heart, even toward those who 
are guilty, now criticize the immunity statute on the 
ground that the guilty may escape punishment by telling 
all. Yesterday, at the prospect of punishing recalcitrant 
witnesses, even if indisputably guilty, they were kind- 
hearted. Today, at the prospect of not punishing coopera- 
tive witnesses who are prepared to give valuable informa- 
tion for immunity, they are stern and severe. They imply 
that it is better to exact retribution for past misdeeds 
than to trade immunity for information which may fore- 
stall future misdeeds. Yet, in repudiating any grant of 
immunity and making the invocation of the privilege 
legally absolute, far from exacting retribution from, the 
guilty they offer a shelter from it. This inconsistency on 
the part of those who profess concern lest the immunity 
statute stand in the way of a witness and his justly de- 
served punishment is hard to understand except as a 
consequence of a politically confused sentimentalism. 
Other grounds for contesting the desirability of im- 
munity statutes are developed at length in the dissent- 
ing opinion of Mr. Justice Douglas, Mr. Justice Black 
concurring, in the case of Ullman v. United States. They 








indicate to what extremes of tortured reasoning one is 
driven if there is an implicit assumption that, because 
rights and privileges must be defended against abuse, 
there is no point at which they can be reasonably 
abridged, that either there are no rights or rights 
are absolute. Here both liberal and conservative go 
astray. The liberal doctrinaire, when taken in by his 
own rhetoric, talks and writes as if freedom were an 
absolute: his conservative opposite number as if security 
were. But alas! we are committed not to freedom but 
to freedoms, not to security but to securities. Doctrin- 
aires of both wings overlook the implications of the com- 
monsensical fact that absolutes conflict. that right some- 
times clashes with right, that in the interest of the total 
complex of freedoms it is sometimes necessary to abridge 
a specific freedom, and that the best security may be 
achieved by surrendering some securities. 

The objections which Justice Douglas offers against 
the immunity statute may be considered under three 
heads. Some of them are not original with him but are 
drawn from the briefs of counsel for the defendants or 
from dissenting opinions of previous decisions. But in 
making them his own he adds some original observations 
about fact and law. 

1. According to Justice Douglas, the privilege against 
self-incrimination in the Fifth Amendment not only 
justifies an individual in refusing to answer on the 
ground that a truthful answer might lead to a criminal 
conviction but it justifies him in refusing to answer on 
the ground that it would expose him 


: es 
disgrace. 


“to infamy and 
Even if a person were guaranteed that he 
would suffer no prosecution in any court if he gave 
truthful testimony, this could not safeguard him against 
the judgment of his neighbors. 

Were we to grant for a moment Justice Douglas’s 
claim that the privilege against self-incrimination is a 
privilege against giving testmony that would lead to a 
man being ill thought of, it would be completely nuga- 
tory as an argument against the immunity statute. For 
if the information we are after is regarded as essential 
to the national security of a free society by those pro- 
fessionally concerned with matters of security, it is per- 
fectly reasonable to say to the witness, “We will guar- 
antee your physical freedom for this information; we 
cannot shield you from what your neighbors will think. 
No matter what your neighbors will think, it is likely 
that they will think the same of you, and probably worse 
because of related questions, if you invoke the privilege 
against self-incrimination.” 

But it is a completely fanciful notion that the privilege 
against self-incrimination is also a privilege against 
giving testimony that would, if true, be embarrassing or 
disgraceful. For if this were a legitimate ground it 
would so enormously expand the scope of the privilege 
that the ends of justice could easily be defeated. Con- 
sider the meaning of terms like “disgrace.” “infamy.” 
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Once cut loose their semantic tie with a crime, then any 
information about anything might be considered by some 
group or by some witness as disgraceful. The apparently 
innocent fact that a witness has changed a jawbreaking 
name into an easily pronounced one may be considered 
disgraceful by his family or relatives, that he eats meat 
by vegetarians. drinks liquor by teetotalers, violates the 
Fourth Commandment by Sabbatarians. the Seventh by 
a much larger number, that he is addicted to soap operas 
by his colleagues, and that he wears red flannel under- 
wear by his neighbors who prefer nylon. And yet ques- 
tions about any one of these items may be pertinent to 
some judicial inquiry. Further, what one man finds dis- 
graceful another man glories in. In effect, Justice 
Douglas’s interpretation of the Fifth Amendment would 
warrant a refusal by a witness to respond to any question 
which it would hurt his feelings to answer. 

An earlier decision of the Supreme Court in Brown », 
Walker cuts to the heart of the matter. Its good sense and 
moral wisdom compare favorably with the historical ex- 
cursion Justice Douglas enters into—both recondite and 
irrelevant—to bolster his extrapolation of the meaning 
of the privilege: 

“A person who commits a criminal act is bound to 
contemplate the consequences of exposure to his good 
name and reputation, and ought not to call upon the 
courts to protect that which he has himself esteemed to 
be of such little value. The safety and welfare co: an 
entire community should not be put into the scale against 
the reputation of a self-confessed criminal, who ought 
not, either in justice or in good morals, to refuse to dis- 
close that which may be of great public utility, in order 
that his neighbors may think well of him. The design of 
the constitutional privilege is not to aid the witness in 
vindicating his character, but to protect him against being 
compelled to furnish evidence to convict him of criminal 
charge. If he secure legal immunity from prosecution, 
the possible impairment of his good name is a penalty 
which it is reasonable he should be compelled to pay for 
the common good.” (161 U.S. 605 [1896]) 

2. A second argument Justice Douglas uses against 
the immunity act is that although it may give a witness 
immunity from prosecution it cannot give him immunity 
from certain “disabilities and forfeitures” which would 
follow from his revelation of the truth about himself. 
If a Communist who had worked on top-secret or Ie 
stricted nuclear energy projects or other defense pro 
jects were offered immunity provided he told the truth 
about the information he had disclosed and to whom, 
Justice Douglas objects that he would not be offered real 
immunity. For although he could keep out of jail once 
he told the truth, he could not keep his job in a defense 
plant. He would suffer other disabilities which include 
“ineligibility for employment in the Federal Government 
and defense facilities” and “disqualification for a pas* 
port.” “School boards will not hire him.” If he were 
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SUPREME COURT JUSTICES DOUGLAS AND BLACK: LIBERALS ‘TREAT FREEDOM AS AN ABSOLUTE’ 


actor, he would be blacklisted. He would run “the risk of 


> And there are 


loss of employment as a longshoreman.’ 
other comparable disabilities. 

Here, too, the obvious reply is that even if all this and 
more were true—and we shall see that Justice Douglas 
overdraws the picture—one need hardly be in the grip 
of a chauvinistic obsession to say that no earthly power 
can give a man absolute immunity from the stings and 
darts of an aroused public opinion, that the privilege 
against self-incrimination is not absolute even in law— 
“doctors must report deaths, druggists must show their 
prescription lists, mine owners must report accidents in 
their mines, and motor vehicle operators must report 
details of collisions on the highway” (U.S. v. Field) — 
and that therefore the disabilities consequent upon telling 
the truth and remaining at liberty are not sufficient to 
outweigh the benefits which the information may give. 

Further, there is hardly any disability among those 
enumerated by Justice Douglas which would not ensue 
if someone questioned about treason or espionage. or 
even solely about his membership in the Communist 
party, invoked the privilege against self-incrimination. 
There is nothing imposed upon the witness as a disability 
if he speaks truthfully that he does not bring upon him- 
self if he refuses to speak on the ground that he might 
incriminate himself, And although Justice Douglas re- 
torts that this is a choice which the witness must himself 
make, he overlooks two relevant things. First, the wit- 
ness’s “choice” in these matters is already abridged when 
he is subpoenaed. Even if he refuses to answer, he has 
been put in a position where the consequences of his 
tefusal to answer are beyond his control. From a stand- 
Point of absolute justice, he might complain: “Why do 
you put me in a position where I must answer you or 
hot answer you? You have already limited my choice by 
summoning me.” Second, the witness’s freedom of choice 
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when granted immunity is not completely abridged. He 
can still refuse to answer, although he risks a charge of 
contempt. The penalty for contempt is considerably less 
than the penalty for most crimes conviction of which is 
threatened by the alleged self-incriminating testimony. 

At the same time, Justice Douglas exaggerates the 
social consequences of the revelation that an individual 
is a Communist. He says: “The disclosure that a person 
is a Communist practically excommunicates him from 
society. . . . He will be able to find no employment in our 
society except at the lowest level, if at all.” If this were 
true, one would expect to find confessed or identified 
Communists permanently unemployed or employed only 
at levels “lower” than that of longshoreman. The facts 
would hardly bear Justice Douglas out. Although barred 
from certain vocations and posts in which their duties 
and directives as members of the Communist party lead 
to a violation of trust, there are ample vocational oppor- 
tunities above the calling of longshoreman—an honor- 
able if not as skillful a vocation as most—accessible to 
them in the open society which they would destroy. 
Despite what Justice Douglas says, Communists can be 
and are lawyers, physicians, dentists, nurses, lay analysts. 
trade union functionaries, musicians, salesmen, printers. 
small businessmen, to mention just a few vocations which 
known Communists are currently and prosperously pur- 
suing. Most longshoremen would be willing to trade 
places and income with them any time. Injudicious and 
unbridled exaggeration of fact is characteristic of Justice 
Douglas’s opinions wherever the issue of Communism 
is involved, not only when his argument is invalid as in 
his opinion on the Smith Act but when it is valid as in 
his opinion on the Feinberg Law. 

This is not the place and occasion to elaborate on the 
ethics of employment. Suffice it to say that there is no 
Constitutional right to any particular post. Special 





qualifications have to be met, and sometimes these quali- 
fications are such that a member of the Communist party 
might fairly be considered ineligible to meet them. Com- 
munists as human beings have human rights, even though 
they would destroy free society, over and above the pro- 
tection which the Bill of Rights gives them. Among their 
human rights is a right to some kind of a job and a right 
to unemployment benefits if they are unable to procure 
one. 

3. The final ground on which Justice Douglas attacks 
the immunity law is that there is a right of silence which 
is beyond the reach of law, government and society. 
This proves at once too little and too much. It proves 
too little because although there is a right to remain 
silent there is also the duty of the citizen, as Wigmore 
puts it, “to give what evidence one is capable of giving,” 
and, where a right and a duty conflict, one cannot deter- 
mine which is to receive overriding consideration with- 
out reference to other rights and duties. It proves too 
much because if the right of silence is absolute it would 
be a ground of withholding testimony even if there were 
not the slightest risk of self-incrimination. To be sure, 
as we have seen, the law recognizes certain exceptions 
to the duty of giving what evidence one is capable of 
giving but it also imposes the penalties of contempt for 
refusal to answer; it even gives defendants, in the Sixth 
Amendment, the right to subpoena which requires other 
individuals to give testimony under oath. 

The rhetoric of natural rights has an inspirational 
flavor and certain legitimate uses which Bentham did not 
envisage in his scornful reference to the literal text of the 
Declaration of Independence and Bill of Rights as “non- 
sense on stilts.” Its central and perennial significance is 
a desire for the better, the more equitable and just. Liter- 
ally construed, however, and made absolute, the concep- 
tion of natural rights is indistinguishable from a might- 
makes-right doctrine, a belief in Faustrecht, the law of 
the fist. Without reference to the consequences of our 
action upon others, invocation of absolute rights is an 
exultant war-cry. The man who exercises his right to 
shout falsely, “Fire!” in a crowded theater is morally 
guilty of the murder of those trampled to death in the 
ensuing panic, even if he escapes legal punishment. The 
man who exercises his right of silence when he observes 
an actual fire, and sneaks away without reporting it to 
anyone, 1s guilty of the murder of those burned to death 
who would have escaped had they been warned in time— 
even if his action is beyond the reach of Government 
and law. 

There is a distinction between the strategic rights of 
freedom of speech, press and assembly, which are essen- 
tial for the free market of ideas in which opinion and 
consent emerge, and the rights of action. This distinction 
remains even if the exact line of division cannot be drawn 
and even though words themselves, as our illustration 
shows, may sometimes be, in Justice Learned Hand’s 
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phrase upholding the Smith Act, “triggers of action.” 
The democratic community, even if it does not recognize 
any right as absolute, gives to these strategic rights an 
enormous presumption of validity. They may be abridged 
only in the gravest emergencies and then only reluctantly 
and temporarily. The non-strategic rights—of property 
and contract—do not have the same status. 

The privilege against criminal self-incrimination is not 
part of the strategic rights of a democracy. And there 
is obviously neither a privilege nor a right to treason, es- 
pionage and the other activities in relation to which the 
immunity act may operate. The hidden and highly dis. 
putable assumption behind Justice Douglas’s argument 
is that conspiracy cannot be distinguished from heresy 
and that the same safeguards which protect, and should 
protect, heretics from unfair discriminatory practices in 
employment ought to be extended to conspirators until 
they are caught committing overt actions. Indeed, in his 
dissenting opinion in the Cutter case he protests the dis- 
charge of a member of the Communist party from a sen- 
sitive pharmaceutical laboratory on the ground that, in 
the absence of an act of sabotage, to prevent a member 
of the Communist party from working there is just as 
much a violation of the Bill of Rights as it would be to 
bar a member of the Republican or Democratic party. 

It goes without saying that it is not sympathy with 
Communism in the slightest which explains Justice Doug- 
las’s conception of Communists as merely an obnoxious 
variety of heretics. As his dissenting opinion in the Smith 
Act makes clear, the explanation is to be sought in his 
ignorance of the character of Communist organization 
and techniques. 

It may be that a time will come when Communists 
have been sufficiently tamed by success or failure to be- 
come heretics within the democratic community—a 
minority group working by constitutional means, and in- 
dependently of the Foreign Ministry of the Soviet Union, 
to change the basic industrial and political structure of 
the community. That time has not yet come, nor is it 
probable that it will come so long as the Bolshevik-Lenin- 
ist heritage, which nurtured Stalin and has not been dis- 
avowed by Stalin’s successors, remains the dominant 
tradition of the Soviet Empire and its satrapies. 

In any event, here as elsewhere in law and social 
affairs, wherever ethical issues arise we must not sacrifice 
our common-sense intelligence and abandon ourselves 
to the mouthing of easy slogans of any kind. 


HIS SERIES may appropriately be brought to a close 

by a comment on a recent case which illustrates in 
dramatic fashion the varieties of misconception concern- 
ing the invocation of the Fifth Amendment and its impli- 
cations that haunt both the popular and the professional 
mind. John C. Bigelow, a former judge of the Superior 
Court, was nominated by Governor Meyner of New Jersey 
as a member of the Board of Governors of Rutgers Uni- 
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versity. Judge Bigelow had served as counsel for a New- 


ark school teacher who had invoked the Fifth Amendment 
before a Congressional committee rather than answer 
questions about his membership in the Communist party. 
Apparently some of the New Jersey Senate leaders who 
refused to approve the recommendation did so on the 
ground that Judge Bigelow had accepted as a client an 
individual whe invoked the Fifth Amendment and that 
the unworthiness of the client reflected upon the worthi- 
ness of his counsel. 

This is an utterly fantastic notion which would make 
any criminal lawyer ineligible for any civic post of public 
trust. Those who gave this ground for opposing Judge 
Bigelow would probably demur at drawing a prejudicial 
inference against great lawyers who have defended mur- 
derers, thieves, arsonists and counterfeiters. A lawyer 
may feel it a duty to defend a client who is unable to 
secure counsel, and in the course of his duty he may feel 
it incumbent upon himself to recommend to his client 
that he invoke the privilege against self-incrimination. 
To hold counsel responsible for the moral character of 
his client is only one degree removed from holding phy- 
sicians responsible for the diseases they diagnose. 

It was also alleged as an additional, if not independent, 
reason for rejecting the nomination of Judge Bigelow as 
amember of the Board of Governors of Rutgers Univer- 
sity that, in answer to an inquiry about what his position 
would be if a member of the faculty invoked the Fifth 
Amendment, he replied he would not regard this as a 
disqualification. The justified indignation evoked by the 
first reason for rejecting the nomination was directed 
against the second as well. Newspaper editorials, bar 
associations, and organizations active in public service 
took positions which implied that it was an impertinence 
to refuse to endorse a candidate for a high supervisory 
educational post on this ground. Those who took this 
view were every whit as mistaken, but for different 
reasons, as those who held Judge Bigelow responsible 
for the views and activities of his client. 

The two grounds for questioning Judge Bigelow’s 
qualifications for the post are completely disparate, the 
first untenable, the second—if true—tenable. Failure to 
distinguish these grounds characterizes the rampant ex- 
tremism in the thinking of the most vocal groups on the 
subject, 

That Judge Bigelow’s views on the inferences which 
might reasonably be drawn from a faculty member’s in- 
vocation of the privilege against self-incrimination are 
educationally relevant is easily demonstrable. Consider, 
lor example, the case of a university treasurer who 
invokes the Fifth Amendment in answer to a question 
about the defalcation of college funds. Suppose a candi- 
date for the board of governors of a university were 
asked what his position would be if the treasurer of the 
university invoked the Fifth Amendment in such a situa- 
tion and the candidate replied that in and of itself he 
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saw no misconduct in the treasurer’s action. Under these 
circumstances, I believe there would be a genuine ques- 
tion concerning the fitness of the candidate to serve as 
a member of the board of governors. And the question 
would be completely independent of whether the candi- 
date was a lawyer or a member of any other profession, 
and if a lawyer whether his clients invoked the Fifth 
Amendment or not, and if they invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment whether they did so on his advice or against it. 
All these questions are irrelevant. 

Consider once more the coach of the college or uni- 
versity team, Suppose the candidate were asked what his 
position would be if the coach, in answer to a question 
whether he connived at bribery or in throwing games, 
were to invoke the privilege against self-incrimination. 
Suppose the candidate indicated that he saw no miscon- 
duct in this action. Would there not be genuine doubt 
as to his qualifications to serve on the board of gov- 
ernors? Whatever the strength of the doubt, it would be 
completely independent of whether the candidate was a 
lawyer or not, or whether as a lawyer he had clients who 
took the Fifth Amendment, or whether they were follow- 
ing his counsel or not. 

The logic is exactly the same if a candidate for a 
board of governors is questioned concerning his attitude 
toward a teacher who, when asked concerning member- 
ship in the Communist party and his activities in in- 
doctrinating and recruiting students, invokes the Fifth 
Amendment. If the candidate does not regard this as 
evidence of misconduct or—as does Harvard University 
—as evidence of presumptive unfitness warranting close 
inquiry and investigation, then he has indicated an in- 
sensitiveness to the requirements of intellectual integrity 
in academic life so profound as to justify his rejection. 
And this remains true independently of whether he is a 
lawyer or not, What is at stake is a conception of the 
nature of the life of the mind and the ethics of scholar- 
ship and teaching. 

It is false to say that the Supreme Court has ruled 
that the invocation of the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion does not constitute a bar to the employment of 
teachers. If it did so rule, it would be a startling piece of 
legal foolishness, but, ignoring the asides of some of 
the Justices, it fortunately has as yet not so ruled. It has 
merely ruled that no teacher who invokes the privilege 
against self-incrimination can be dismissed without a 
hearing. Hearings in civil cases of this kind—since trials 
cannot be held—are always in order no matter how grave 
the appearance of guilt. 

The issues surrounding the Fifth Amendment can and 
should be grasped without political parti pris. In the 
heated debate on the subject, it is not necessary to im- 
pugn, Communists aside, anyone’s patriotism or integrity 
or devotion to liberal values. For the issues are resolv- 
able by the common sense which ordinary men employ 
in their daily affairs. 
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HREE WEEKS AGO, reviewing Wright Morris’s The 

Field of Vision, | had a good deal to say about the 
demands the book makes upon its readers. C. P. Snow’s 
Homecoming (Scribner, $3.95), on the other hand, is 
readable in the sense that most of the great novels of the 
19th century are readable; that is, the movement is 
straightforward and the author’s intentions are always 
clear. There is another difference: Morris is concerned 
only with the private lives of his characters, whereas 
Snow’s have public as well as private lives, and we see 
them against a recognizable background. 

Let no one suppose that Snow merely happens to write 
as he does, or that he has adopted an earlier fashion 
because it is easier to handle. He has argued (New York 
Times Book Review, January 30, 1955) that the “ex- 
perimental” novel, the novel of sensibility, from Joyce 
and Virginia Woolf to Carson McCullers, has ended up 
in an “esthetic cul de sac.” In the 20th century, he rea- 
sons, science came to dominate our intellectual life, and 
as a consequence many talented novelists withdrew into 
worlds created by their own sensibilities. The major 
problems of society vanished from serious fiction, while 
at the same time large sections of the reading public were 
alienated by both the difficult techniques and the private 
preoccupations of the “art” of novelists. He tells us that 
the novel can be saved only if novelists boldly return to 
what was long regarded as the proper theme of fiction, 
“the relations of men to their environment.” “The novel 
only breathes freely when it has its roots in society.” he 
writes, and, “Sensibility is not enough.” 

Whatever one may think about Snow’s theories, he 
has been remarkably successful in practice. He has now 
published six related novels: Strangers and Brothers, 
which so far has not appeared in this country, The Light 
and the Dark, Time of Hope, The Masters, The New Men, 
and Homecoming. 

As I wrote in reviewing The New Men some time ago 
(NL. January 17, 1955): “What he is trying to do, 
among other things, is to portray 20th-century England 
in a variety of manifestations. He has described London. 
Cambridge, a provincial city, and has shown us university 
dons, politicians, civil servants, and aristocrats.” In time 
the series stretches from 1914 to the early 1950s; in 
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By Granville Hicks 


C. P. Snow’s ‘Homecoming’ Describes 


Social as Well as Individual Problems 


terms of social classes, it reaches from the lower middle 
class to the aristocracy. 

A character named Lewis Eliot is the narrator in all 
of the novels, but in some he appears chiefly as an ob- 
server while in others he is one of the principal figures. 
Homecoming is Lewis’s story and as such a direct sequel 
to Time of Hope. The earlier nove: described Lewis's 
boyhood, the beginnings of his career in the law, his 
marriage to Sheila Knight, and his recognition that the 
marriage was a disaster. Homecoming carries the story 
of the marriage to its tragic conclusion, and then im- 
mediately takes up the story of Lewis Eliot and Margaret 
Davidson. But meanwhile the war has brought Lewis 
into an important position in the Government, and 
throughout the book his public and private lives are 
juxtaposed, 

Beginning in 1938 and ending a dozen years later, 
Homecoming includes the whole period of time spanned 
by The New Men, and naturally many of the same char- 
acters appear in both books. But the atom bomb project, 
which was one of the two principal subjects of The New 
Men, is merely an incident in this book, and the relation- 
ship between Lewis and his brother Martin, the other 
major theme, is only alluded to. In its public aspects, 
Homecoming portrays the operation of a department of 
the Government, the Ministry of Labor. We see much 
of the Minister, Thomas Bevill, whom we have already 
encountered in The New Men, and are given great insight 
into his character and tactics, as well as those of Sit 
Hector Rose, the Permanent Secretary. An industrialist, 
Paul Lufkin, has considerable prominence in the book, 
and I think we may expect to meet him again in a later 
volume of the series. We become intimately acquainted 
with some of the lesser civil servants, especially Gilbert 
Cooke and George Passant. In scene after scene, we are 
shown how government operates, how decisions are made, 
how tensions develop and conflicts are resolved. I know 
of no novel that gives the reader a keener sense of being 
on the inside. 

All the while the drama of Lewis and Margaret is u 
folding, and it is one of Snow’s strengths that he can pay 
equal attention to both sides of Lewis’s life. (Lewis him- 
self marvels at one point that he can put on his public 
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face and walk into his office and engage in his duties, 
without anyone’s suspecting the scenes of ecstasy or 
despair he has left behind him.) His love affair with 
Margaret. after beginning well, founders, and they both 
know that the fault is his. “With those who don’t want 
much of you, you're unselfish, I grant you that,” she tells 
him. “With anyone who wants you altogether, you're 
cruel. Because one never knows when you're going to be 
secretive, when you're going to withdraw. With most 
people you're good, but in the end you'll break the heart 
of anyone who loves you. I might be able to stand it, 
| might not mind so much, if you weren’t doing yourself 
such harm.” 

This flaw in Lewis, to which attention has already been 
called in Time of Hope and The New Men, leads Margaret 
to break with him and to marry Geoffrey Hollis, a 
pediatrician. (One immediate cause of the crisis is 
Lewis’s reaction to the death of his closest friend, Roy 
Calvert, the principal character in The Light and the 
Dark.) After Margaret’s marriage, Lewis lapses into 
what he calls the “condition of a spectator.” It is a role 
that he has often relished, but now his life seems dis- 
tressingly empty. When an accident brings him in touch 
with Margaret again, after she and Dr. Hollis have had 
a child, he knows that he wants to put an end to his 
detachment. But even when she has divorced her husband, 
married Lewis. and borne him a son, a son to whom he 
is deeply devoted, the barriers have not quite fallen. 
Only the almost fatal illness of the child teaches him how 
much he needs Margaret. His inner self is no longer in- 
violate, and he rejoices. 

As I have said, Lewis leads his private life and his 
public life simultaneously, and in the course of the latter 
he touches many other lives. Of the secondary stories, 
the most interesting is that of George Passant, who was 
the central figure in Strangers and Brothers. We saw him 
there as a brilliant, romantic, egotistical young lawyer. 
the leader of a group of youthful intellectuals, Lewis 
Eliot among them, in a provincial city. Now, some twenty 
years later, Passant is brought to London, at Lewis’s 
suggestion, to work in the Ministry of Labor. By all 
worldly standards a failure, he has lost none of his 
Vitality and self-confidence, and he does an admirable 
job, But his superiors distrust his unconventionality, and 
the scene in which they decide not to offer him a perma- 
nent position is one of the most brilliant in the book. 

Lewis not only gives us his insights into Passant’s 
character; he contrasts himself with Passant for purposes 
of self-revelation: “George was a human brother. He 
fought with his brother men, he never wanted to be 
above the battle. He did not understand the temptation, 
% insidious, often so satisfying to men like me, of play- 
ing God; of giving so much and no more; of being con- 
Siderate, sometimes kind, but making that considerate- 
hess into a curtain with which to shut off the secret self 
lcould not bear to give away.” Thus, through our under- 
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standing of George Passant we come to a better under- 
standing of Lewis Eliot. 

The reappearance of Passant in this volume calls at- 
tention to the Proustian qualities of the series. It has . 
always been clear that Snow, like Proust, was seeking to 
portray a large segment of society by employing a 
narrator who has moved freely from one stratum to an- 
other. But now we recognize another Proustian character- 
istic in Snow’s preoccupation with time, which becomes 
important in this novel because it reaches a later date 
than any of the others. Some of the characters, notably 
Passant and Charles March, we have seen as young men; 
now the mold has set. We met Mr. Knight, father of 
Lewis's first wife, when he was a pompous middle-aged 
clergyman; now we see him star.ing close to death. 
Lewis himself has reached his middle forties, and, in his 
thoughtful way, meditates on what time has done to him. 
As the characters come before us, we are fascinated, as 
Lewis is, as Snow is, to see not only the ways in which 
they have changed but also the ways in which they have 
remained fundamentally the same. 

In many other ways, and particularly in his style, Snow 
is not at all Proustian. His writing, in its quiet lucidity, 
approximates the considered speech of a cultivated Eng- 
lishman, never slovenly, never obtrusive, and the dialogue 
has a fine verisimilitude. But the fact that he can be com- 
pared with Proust on any grounds suggests that what he 
is giving us is not simple, old-fashioned realism. He says 
that sensibility isn’t enough, but that doesn’t mean that 
he is without sensibility or that he has learned nothing 
from the sensibilists. (A one-page chapter, “A Smooth 
Bedcover,” will remind any reader of Proust of “The 
Heart’s Intermissions.”) Snow does not rely principally 
on sensibility, however; he relies much more on intel- 
ligence, on the calm functioning of a disciplined mind 
profoundly engaged in trying to understand both self 
and others. 

And now I find myself in a predicament, for surely 
Wright Morris’s The Field of Vision is luminous with 
intelligence. How, then, are we to define the differences 
between the two novels, since sensibility and intelligence 
are important in both? Perhaps we can say that Snow is 
content to stay within the realistic tradition, even though 
he is constantly trying for deeper insights than most 
realists are capable of, whereas Morris wants to get com- 
pletely away from the limitations of realism. Or. to put 
it another way, Snow is willing to spend much of his 
time on the surface so long as he can make his sporadic 
excursions into the depths, but only the depths interest 
Morris. Snow takes a path that is in part familiar to the 
reader, and then lures him into strange byways; Morris 
challenges the reader from the outset to share with him 
the perils of an arduous journey of exploration. Certainly 
there are large differences, difficult as it is to discuss 
them, but in any case the important thing to say is that 
both novels are superbly good, each in its own way. 
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New Essays by Huxley 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow and Tomorrow. 


By Aldous Huxley. 
Harper. 301 pp. $4.00. 


By AND LARGE, Fortune has cer- 
tainly given Aldous Huxley “a fair 
shake.” Though troubled throughout 
his life, and especially in his later 
years, by poor eyesight—a misfor- 
tune which he shared with James 
Joyce and for which nothing else can 
serve as any real compensation—his 
career on the whole seems to have 
been a happy and successful one. 
Born to a great name in the intellec- 
tual world, educated at the best 
schools in England and precociously 
talented, his work has been cut out 
for him from the beginning. He was 
famous before he was 30, and in the 
years that have passed since (he is 
now 62) his work has never failed 
to command broad and _ respectful 
public attention. He has made the best 
of several worlds. He has become a 
widely-read popular writer without 
forfeiting the esteem of the intelli- 
gentsia. He has settled down in the 
neighborhood of Hollywood without 
succumbing to its spirit or compro- 
mising his standards. Nor is he taint- 
ed by any of the self-righteous snob- 
bery which is the portion of many 
of those who enjoy none of his 
advantages, social or intellectual. 

He has found serenity, the rarest 
gift of all—without forfeiting any 
of the liveliness and sparkle of his 
expression. As for this serenity, I am 
not sure that I am a good enough 
Huxley scholar to understand it very 
clearly. 1 am tempted, in fact, by my 
own intellectual pride to suggest thet 
this lack of understanding is some- 
thing I have in common with Huxley 
himself. This is certainly not due to 
any lack of effort. I have read his 
introduction to Christopher Isher- 
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wood’s translation of the Bhagavad- 
Gita several times with the utmost 
attention of which I am capable. And 
I have read The Perennial Philosophy 
and now this book and I am still in 
the dark with regard to the writer’s 
basic commitments of belief. 

But if his philosophy appears to 
me sometimes to be a potpourri of 
Eastern wisdom (mostly Indian) and 
Western mysticism, there is no mis- 
taking the satisfaction which Huxley 
himself derives from it. It gives him 
real peace. He may not be able to 
define it satisfactorily, but the reader 
is certain that he has found a center 
which unifies the most heterogeneous 
topics of his interest. Without the 
feeling which this center gives to his 
work, Huxley’s mind would resem- 
ble the behavior of Stephen Leacock’s 
horseman, who went galloping rap- 
idly off in all directions. I notice that 
one of his reviewers recently com- 
plained of the lack of either unity or 
coherence in his essays. This merely 
means that the reviewer had missed 


the center of which I speak. 
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HUXLEY: A UNIFYING CENTER 


Having that implied and mostly 
unspoken center clearly in mind, we 
will not be surprised when the 
stream of his thought in an essay de. 
voted mainly to the problems of 
sanitation in our cities meander 
pleasantly along to the following un- 
foreseen conclusion: 

“Symbols are necessary—for we 
could not think without them. But 
they are also fatal—for the thinking 
they make possible is often just as 
unrealistic as it is to the point. In 
this consists the essentially tragic 
nature of the human situation. There 
is no way out, except for those who 
have learned how to go beyond all 
symbols to a direct experience of the 
basic fact of the divine immanence. 
Tat tvam asi—thou art That. When 
this is perceived, the rest will be 
added. In the meantime we must be 
content with such real but limited 
goods as Hyperion [the plant near 
Los Angeles for disposing of “ur 
activated sludge” which had been his 
principal topic in the essay], and 
such essentially precarious and 
mutable sources of good as are pro 
vided by the more realistic of our 
religious symbols.” 

Without knowing that the speaker 
is Huxley, we might wonder where 
this had sprung from. It certainly 
does not grow out of what has gone 
before. And yet this is no criticism 
of the writer, for the very essence of 
the essay-form which he is practicing 
is an unlimited freedom in the prc 
gression of thoughts. There is only 
one requirement—that he shall be 
continuously interesting, and Huxley 
never fails to be so. He is an impro 
viser of infallible intuition. His ef 
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js such that he is capable of carrying 
out the most far-reaching modula- 
tions without disturbing us in the 
least. Huxley generally wears his 
learning lightly and he does not ex- 
pect us to recognize his more esoteric 
references and spells them out for 
us patiently, but we soon learn to 
expect the allusion (without identifi- 
cation) to one poem or another of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, as if he 
expected them to be as familiar to us 
as lines of Pope or Shakespeare. I find 
this one of his pleasant idiosyncra- 
sies, and the lines of Hopkins he 
alludes to are certainly deserving of 
the compliment he pays them. 

Huxley is like the best of all teach- 
ers. He spreads knowledge and ideas 
almost by contagion, and (to vary 
the figure somewhat) he makes it all 
go down in the most entertaining 
way. He rambles all over the lot, it is 
true, but he is never a bore. Nor is 
he a show-off, either, it should be 
added. There is one essay, for exam- 
ple, mysteriously entitled Gesualdo, 
which turns out to be on the neg- 
lected subject of Renaissance music, 
about which even so learned an au- 
thority on the Renaissance as Burck- 
hardt tells us next to nothing for the 
very good reason that in the 19th 
century it was not possible to know 
very much about it. In the space of 
about 25 pages, Huxley recreates for 
us the fascinating life of a virtually 
unknown composer, gives us a vivid 
impression of the period in which he 
lived, and communicates the pleas- 
ure he has found in his work, together 
with the reasons for it, so effectively 
that we should wish at the earliest 
opportunity to make the acquaint- 
ance of Gesualdo’s music for our- 
selves. One of the works of this com- 
poser which he discusses in great de- 
tail—a madrigal entitled Ardita Zan- 
zaretta—was performed at Los 
Angeles in the autumn of 1955 for 
the first time in more than 300 years! 
Huxley calls it “an extraordinary 
little masterpiece” and does as much 
a it is possible to do in mere words 
to convey its quality to us. 

The level of performance in this 
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book is uniformly high—there are 
eighteen separate essays in it and 
there was not one which I read with- 
out relish. I only wish I had the 
space to quote every passage that is 
worth quoting. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, the associ- 
ate of Darwin, had shown the great- 
est abilities as both educator and 
popularizer, but I had not realized 
until recently how much else he had 
in common with his grandson, Al- 
dous. Even the interest in Buddhism 
and Eastern philosophy generally, 
which from one point of view may 
be looked upon as a reaction against 
the scientific views represented by 
his ancestors, is something which is 
already present in the remarkable 
grandfather. I was reading Rhys 
Davids’s History and Literature of 
Buddhism when I came upon a refer- 
ence to the elder Huxley: 

“T would remind you of the vet- 
eran leader of scientific thought in 
England, T. H. Huxley, who, com- 
paring Gotama’s idealism with that 
of Berkeley, says, ‘It is a remark- 
able indication of the subtlety of 
Indian speculation that Gotama 
should have seen deeper than the 
greatest of modern idealists.’ And 
throughout his whole essay he in- 
sists very strongly on the value, even 
to actual belief in the West, of a 
critical study of the Buddhist sys- 
tem.” 

There is nothing new under the 
sun, and especially when it comes 
to the same people or the same 
family. We have already heard of a 
so-called “grandfather theory of his- 
tory” in which the pendulum of 
change brings each man back even- 
tually to the position occupied by the 
generation before the last one! It is 
curious that the descendant of one 
of the great defenders of the theory 
of evolution and progress should be 
not only a believer in the essential 
changelessness of the human experi- 
ence but an exemplifier of it. A truly 
wonderful race are the Huxleys, and 
the world both of our own time and 
of other times would be poorer than 
it is without them. 
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LOST STEPS 


by ALEJO CARPENTIER 


If Thomas Mann had written 
Green Mansions, the result con- 
ceivably would have been like 
this. Already an enormous crit- 
ical success in France and the 
Spanish-speaking countries, The 
Lost Steps, which tells the story 
of a disenchanted modern com- 
poser who flees to one of the 
few remaining primitive areas 
of our world, belongs on the 
small shelf of this century’s 
truly distinguished novels. DAME 
EDITH SITWELL says: “A giant 
book. I am overwhelmed by the 
majesty, the scale, the sweep, 
the miraculous use of language 
(and the translation is superb). 
Carpentier is, most certainly, 
one of the greatest writers alive 
at this time.” $3.75 


MODERN ART 
USA 


by RUDI BLESH 


History, comedy, Americana— 
this is the astonishing story of 
the fight for the acceptance of 
modern art in the United States, 
from New York’s 1913 Armory 
Show to the present. It is told 
in terms of the lively battles and 
the diverse personalities who 
waged them. Here is discerning 
art history, plus a fine measure 
of discriminating art criticism. 
Pro or con modern art (no one 
is neutral) you will find this 
book enlightening, zestful, pro- 

vocative. “Highly readable.” 
—JAMES THRALL SOBY, 
New York Times Book Review. 
$5.00 

At most bookstores 
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Dealing with Allies 


American-Asian Tensions. 


Ed. by Robert Strausz-Hupé, Alvin J. Cottrell & James E. Dougherty. 


Praeger. 239 pp. $3.75. 


THERE IS no question that, in car- 
rying on its relations with the newly 
independent states of Asia, the United 
States has been confronted with some 
major foreign policy problems. Those 
who talk about these in terms of 
“Asian problems” or advance “solu- 
tions for Asia” frequently do great 
disservice. They encourage thinking 
and action which ignore the indi- 
viduality of these new states and en- 
courage people who, like Mr. Nehru 
or Chou En-lai, aspire to be spokes- 
men for all of Asia. Although our 
relations with the individual states 
are conducted in an atmosphere 
where there are such common de- 
nominators as demand for economic 
development, lingering memories of 
colonialism and fear of its resur- 
gence, and anger over attitudes of 
white superiority, each relationship 
has individual problems. The unique 
character of each creates a situation 
in which practically no decision is 
either simple or clear-cut. 

American-Asian Tensions sketches 
the background and analyzes briefly 
but adequately major United States 
foreign policy problems in relation 
to five countries. It is a fine contribu- 
tion both as necessary information 
for understanding today’s headlines 
and as an antidote to the simple-so- 
lution approach to Asia. The average 
reader will come away shaking his 
head with wonder that we have fared 
so well in the face of such complexity. 
He will have sympathy for the Secre- 
tary of State, Democrat or Republi- 
can, who must cope with such a 
variety of problems in which the solu- 
tion to one seems inevitably to create 
another of equal seriousness. 

The authors define “tensions” as 
the pursuit of incompatible foreign 
policy objectives over a period of 


and Neutrals 


Reviewed by Richard L. Walker 


years. Working from this definition, 
they examine items at issue between 
the United States and three groups 
neutrals, India and 
allies, Japan and the 
Philippines: and a special type of 
neutral in the Arab world, Egypt. 
They are careful to point out that 
their exclusive focus on tensions, 
especially in the cases of Japan and 
the Philippines, should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the many important 


of countries: 
Indonesia: 


areas of cooperation and mutual 
agreement. 

In order to give authority to their 
presentation, the authors have 
combed thoroughly the leading pub- 
lications and statements of political 
leaders within each of the five coun- 
tries and have extracted key quota- 
tions representing attitudes and posi- 
tions held. This technique enables 
them to bring out the extent to which 
items of tension in relations with the 
United States are also internal politi- 
cal issues. The result is a collection 
of five vivid, lucid short essays bound 
together by an introduction and a 
final chapter of general conclusions 
into a volume which is a great aid to 
understanding important aspects of 
the United States world position. 

The chapter on India is especially 
good. Divergent U.S. and Indian po- 
sitions on many thorny questions are 
shown to stem from a basic disagree- 
ment in analyzing the contemporary 
world political situation: 

“The United States and its allies 
are convinced that the prime threat is 
totalitarian Communism, operating 
from a powerful Sino-Soviet base. 
India 
that the vestiges of Western colonial 
imperialism in Asia and the resur- 
gence of this imperialism in Africa 

. constitute the gravest obstacle to 


disagrees, believing instead 


Author, “China under Communism” 


the achievement of political freedom 
outside the Communist orbit.” 

Analysis of the Indian position on 
world affairs shows that practically 
every policy which India urges upon 
the United States “involves, not In- 
dian interests directly, but the inter- 
ests of other countries.” The authors 
point out in their conclusion that 
many of the Indian desiderata would 
represent psychological or strategic 
setbacks for the West, and, although 
they might placate the Indian Govern. 
ment and public opinion temporarily, 
they would not really eliminate the 
basic causes of U.S.-Indian tensions. 
Their conclusion regarding India: 
“The initiative for an improvement in 
Indo-U.S. relations will have to come 
from New Delhi.” 

In the cases of Japan and the 
Philippines, causes for tension are 
not so fundamental, and the reader is 
aware that some relatively minor 
concessions and changes in attitude 
on the part of the United States would 
enable us to overcome many of them. 
It is made clear that here is a reserve 
of respect and good will which must 
be constantly nourished. These two 
Asian countries can probably do 
more than we ourselves to combat 
fears of American “imperialism” nur 
tured by Moscow and Peking and sub- 
scribed to by neutralist leaders. 

The case of neutralism gets inter 
esting treatment, not only in regard 
to India, but in the chapters on Indo- 
nesia and Egypt as well. A nice dis 
tinction, and a meaningful one, is 
drawn between Indian and Indone 
sian neutralism, which are character 
ized as “ideological,” and that of 
Egypt, which is termed “tactical.” 

All in all, the book is helpful and 
informative. The authors have per 
formed a good service. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Loud Red Patrick. By John Boruff, 
from the book by Ruth McKenney. Di- 
rected by Robert Douglas. Presented by 
Richard W. Krakeur, R. Douglas and 
David Wayne. At the Ambassador Theater. 


HE BROADWAY season usually 
, with a bad play. This year, 
the first play, The Loud Red Patrick, 
is a superbly played and amusingly 
written picture of a widower with 
four lively daughters. 

Pat Flannigan lives in the Cleve- 
land of 1912. Back in Ireland, Pat 
had been subjected to tyranny, vio- 
lence and poverty; these three evils 
he has sworn to keep from his chil- 
dren. He begins by practicing democ- 
racy at home, in the form of a fam- 
ily council. Each has as many votes 
as years; the girls, aged 7, 10, 16 
and 17, can by sticking together out- 
vote their 45-year-old dad. He is, 
therefore, not above stooping to oc- 
when his old 
friend Finnegan, giving up his job 
to avoid paying alimony, is voted 
an invitation to with 
them. 


casional bribes, as 


come live 


The test of Pat’s democracy ar- 
tives when he wants Maggie to go to 
Vassar College, for Maggie has found 
4 young man with whom she prefers 
matrimony. Outvoted, Pat disgraces 
himself by defying the children. The 
Flannigans’ shenanigans thereupon 
become ingeniously devilish, fasci- 
hatingly riotous—and successful. 
Democracy and matrimony triumph. 
Even Finnegan seems to be in for 
another session of what is sometimes 
referred to as wedded bliss. 

The four Flannigan sisters—this 
sounds like a circus troupe, and when 
they are together there seems to be a 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Season Opens 
On Gay Note 


family circus—are amusing perform- 
ers, but it’s time to say a word about 
Arthur Kennedy and David Wayne, 
of whom Broadway and Ireland can 
be proud. The roles they play are 
quite different from their earlier 
parts; yet, they fit into them with 
natural ease and grace. The abomi- 
nable habit of “type casting,” graft- 
ed upon Broadway from Hollywood 
(with a scion of Stanislavsky), shows 
how needless it is with players who 
can act. It is not only unnecessary but 
stultifying, as this play brilliantly 
demonstrates. 

The “loud red Patrick” Arthur 
Kennedy, with sideburns and flaming 
Irish disposition, is a naturally domi- 
neering man tempered by his ideals. 
He has all the pigheaded fire of the 
Hibernian who cries, “If there’s a 
government, I’m agin it!”—and then 
is called upon to govern. His preb- 
lem of governing his children is com- 
plicated by his problem of governing 
himself. He learns that self-govern- 
ment, like charity, must begin at 
home. 

Pat’s old pal, Mr. Finnegan, is a 
horse of another shoe. David Wayne’s 
performance brings to mind the pixi- 
lated Elwood P. Dowd of Harvey, or 
the irresponsible but likable—happy- 
go-lucky, but so seldom lucky—pay- 
cocks of O’Casey’s early plays. 
Wayne proves himself an artist in 
wastrelsy. Whether he is nonchalant- 
ly punching a hole in the straw hat 
of Maggie’s boy friend, or dancing a 
merry or a tipsy step across the 
dining-room floor, he is in complete 
command of the character, the situa- 
tion—and the audience. The author 
has given him some effective lines, 


which his rendition flavors, as when, 
taking a wine glass to drink to Mag- 
gie’s success at Vassar, he remarks: 
“I prefer the grain to the grape.” 
The race as well as the individual 
is caught in the phrase. 

The play’s deft direction, which 
appears in the effective tumult of the 
sisters, is also neatly manifest in the 
work of David Wayne. His most 
amusing moments include some when 
he is not seen. From the curtained 
alcove which is his bedroom, Finne- 
gan’s arm reaches unerringly for the 
whiskey bottle; he calls out a word 
to cap the argument of those on 
stage; or, brushing aside the con- 
cealing curtain, he stands, his si- 
lence eloquent with disapproval. 
Maggie’s boy 
friend, seems not merely shy but 
stupid; his part is a romantic excres- 
cence in the farcical comedy. But in 
the characters of the other two men 
there is more than the surface farce. 
Both Flannigan and Finnegan want 
the women out of the house. Flanni- 


Penrose, 


Young 


gan wants them into the schools; he 
sees them growing to become law- 
yers, doctors, man’s equal in work, 
opportunity and responsibility, Fin- 
negan wants them out because they 
are man’s ruination. He shudders to 
think of the harm they'll do, once 
they’ve added learning to their arse- 
nal, and almost frightens Penrose 
away from his bride-to-be. Maggie 
and her sisters recognize—with a 
common sense grown rarer since their 
day—that woman’s role, without be- 
ing less valid than man’s, may be quite 
different. And The Loud Red Patrick, 
an amusing picture of a widower 
with four daughters on his hands, 
turns out to be an engaging picture 
of the girls bringing up father. 


SS > | 
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DEAR EDITOR 


COMMUNISM 


I was pleased to see Zbigniew Brzezinski’s 
review of Zevedei Barbu’s notable book, Democ- 
racy and Dictatorship (NL, August 13]. In 
general, the review is excellent, but I believe 
Mr. Brzezinski misleads your readers by stating 
that Mr. Barbu lays to rest the misconception 
that “Communism is a religious manifestation.” 

There is, of course, a problem of words and 
their meaning in the decision as to whether 
Communism is or is not a religion. It is easily 
possible to define religion in such a way as to 
eliminate Communism as a candidate. But this 
means that the concept of a “secular religion” 
is dismissed as a contradiction in terms. And 
one then has to forge or adapt other terms 
to convey what Communism and like species 
are. 

What Mr. Barbu’s statements, interpreted 
far too hastily by your reviewer, boil down to 
is that Communism is not truly religious; by 
confining itself to the immanent rational order 
prescribed by historical materialism, it cannot 
answer “the fundamental need for the sacred 
and transcendent in man.” This is too obvious 
to require discussion. The real issue is what 
the deepest impulse of Communism is and 
whether it is in actuality a displacement, emo- 
tionally and psychologically, of religious faith. 
A further issue is the extent to which the 
religious analogy as an interpretative aid in 
understanding Communism is verified by the 
unconscious doctrinal parallelism between Com- 
munism and Christianity. 

On the first issue, Mr. Barbu is clear and 
eloquent. He adopts from Jules Monnerot, 
probably the most brilliant analyst of Com- 
munism yet to arise, the formula le déplacement 
du sacré and interprets this as denoting “the 
under the 
impact of science, on one hand, and the dis- 
placement of the repressed religious need into 
various fields of secular activity on the other.” 
Monnerot, be it noted, calls Communism “the 
20th-century ‘Islam’” and speaks of “the Com- 
munist secular religion.” 


repression of religious experience .. . 


Mr. Barbu, however, goes beyond Monnerot 
in emphasizing the messianism of Marx. For 
Feuerbach, he says, “God is dead, and in that 
he is a representative of European nihilism. 
Marx’s mind cannot be kept for long in a 
negative position. If God is dead, he ‘calls for 
new gods’; he even sees the concrete image of 
Him in the modern proletariat.” 

On the second issue, Communism as a doc- 
trinal system, I can only trespass further upon 
your space to refer to a tabular comparison 
of the systems of Christianity and Communism 
worked out in my book Communism and Christ 
(Morehouse-Gorham, 1952). Here twelve doc- 
trines or key concepts from each system are 








set side by side. Earlier, Bishop Fulton Sheen 
had attempted on a more modest scale a similar 
comparison (Communism and the Conscience 
of the West, Bobbs-Merrill, 1948). 

I should perhaps make it unequivocally clear 
that, although I regard Communism as in a 


sense the fourth Semitic religion, this latter- 
day faith is in my view effectually false and 
very nearly illimitably idolatrous. This tragic 
fact proceeds from its restless “atheism” and its 
arrogant rejection of all universal ethical and 
human values. 
Washington, D. C. CHARLES WeEsLEY Lowry 
Chairman, Foundation for Religious Action 


Mr. Brzezinski replies: 

Mr. Lowry rightly observes that the difference 
between us may be one of definition. However, 
the function of definition, I take it, is to in 
crease our understanding through emphasis, 
among other things, of the distinctive nature 
of the matter being defined. 

It seems to me that our understanding of 
Communism, or other similar 
thought, is not furthered by classifying them 
as religions. The concept of religion, historically 
and philosophically, implies a number of key 
doctrines and principles of faith whicl. are 
completely and significantly absent in Com- 
munist thought and appeal. To argue that the 
motivation of some people in becoming Com- 
munists is similar to religious motivation is in- 
sufficient ground for the conclusion that Com- 
munism is a religion. Similarly, the fact that 


systems of 


Communism may draw its inspiration from a 
similar philosophical tradition (e.g., the 
Semitic) is also insufficient for classifying it 
as a religious manifestation. In my opinion, 
there is a considerable difference between re- 
ligion and ideology, even though in certain 
respects (e.g., inspirational appeal, belief in 
absolute righteousness, etc.) there may be 
parallels between the two. An understanding 
of the concept of ideology and the role of 
ideology in certain contemporary systems, I sub- 
mit, gives us a better insight into the nature 
of movements like Communism than the mis 
leading use of the term religion, which one 
then has to qualify by calling it “secular,” 
“false,” “idolatrous” and “atheistic.” 


CORRECTION 


I was somewhat shocked by the article in 
your October 1 issue entitled “Right-Wing 
Forces Fight Adlai, Ike,” by Walter K. Lewis. 
I call your attention to the third paragraph, 
which begins: 

“Among the delegates at Memphis was radio 
commentator and newspaper columnist Fulton 
Lewis Jr. Lewis was photographed in the com 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


pany of John U. Barr, New Orleans industrialist 
(see THE New Leaver, January 16, 1956), 
who in December 1955 was elected chairman 
and coordinator of all groups throughout the 
country which are fighting the Supreme Court’s 
school decision. Barr has admitted working 
closely with such luminaries of the far Right 
as Merwin K. Hart, head of the right-wing 
National Economic Council, and Edward A. 
Rumely. His leadership of the pro-segregation 
groups received the blessings of Senator James 
0. Eastland of Mississippi after a meeting in 
Memphis last December between the two.” 

I was not a delegate to this conference, either 
literally or figuratively—officially or unofficially. 
My sole reason for being present in Memphis 
was to cover the conference from a reportorial 
standpoint and to report on it over my radio 
program, which I did, just as I had covered 
the Republican and Democratic National Con- 
ventions prior thereto. I made this abundantly 
clear in several press interviews which I had 
while I was there. I enclose a copy of the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar containing the photo- 
graph that was taken of me with Mr. John U. 
Barr and Mr. Robert G. Chandler, temporary 
chairman of the conference. The title identi- 
fies the other two individuals and continues: 
“and Fulton Lewis Jr., newspaper and radio 
columnist who interviewed them.” 

As a radio reporter and commentator, I had 
Mr. Barr and Mr. Chandler on the air with me 
Thursday night, as I had the various officials 
of the Democratic and Republican Conventions 
on with me in Chicago and San Francisco, to 
give their version of what the conference 
planned to do, and the following night I had 
Clarence Manion on giving a preview of his 
so-called keynote address (which was not to 
be delivered until three hours later). 

For Mr. Lewis’s information, I have no recol- 
lection of ever having met Mr. Barr or Mr. 
Chandler before, and I don’t think I ever 
have met Mr. Hart or Mr. Rumely at all. I 
certainly have had no active contact with them 
or their organizations, or with any “pro- 
segregation groups.” 


Washington, D. C. Futton Lewis Jr. 


Mr. Lewis’s correction is well taken. Walter 
K. Lewis’s original manuscript had the com- 
mentator “among those attending the con- 
ference” —hastily condensed here to “among 
the he aad "—Ep. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
and Circulation required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts 
of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 
39, United States Code, Section 233) of 
Tue New Leaver, published weekly at E. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1956. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, The New 
Leader, published by the American Labor 
Conference on International Affairs, Inc., 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y.; 
Editor, William E. Bohn, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, Anatole Shub, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y.; Business Manager, 
Samuel M. Levitas, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: The American Labor 
Conference on International Affairs, Inc., 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y.; 
Raphael Abramovitch, Pres., 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y.; Marx Lewis, 
Secretary, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y.; Ben Josephson, Treasurer, Tami- 
ment, Pennsylvania. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, also 
the statement in the two paragraphs 
shown the affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and condi 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was 
16,100 

Ben Josephson, 
Signature of Treasurer 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
5th day of October 1956. 

Murray M. Tittler 

Notary Public, State of New York 
Commission expires March 30, 1958. 
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It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Once you've signed up at your pay office, your 
saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay 
good interest—3% a year, compounded half-yearly 
when held to maturity. And the longer you hold 
them, the better your return. Even after maturity, 
they go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to 
your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today—or buy 
Bonds where you bank. 





Why the killer came 
to Powder Springs 


Tue SKINNY little Texan who drifted into 
Butch Cassidy’s layout at Powder Springs 
one day in "97 had dead-level eyes, a droopy 
mustache, and two six-guns tied down for the 
fast draw. Called himself Carter. Said he was 
a killer on the run. 


That’s why Cassidy and the outlaws in his 
notorious Wild Bunch told him all about the 
big future plans for their train robbers’ sym 
dicate. They took him in. 


And he took them in. He was a range de- 
tective whose real name was a legend in the 
West—Charlie Siringo. And the information 
he got before he quietly slipped away 
stopped the Wild Bunch for a long, long time. 


Of course, Siringo knew all along that if 
Cassidy or the others had discovered the 
truth, they’d have killed him sure. But it just 
never worried him any. 


You couldn’t scare Charlie Siringo. Cook 
est of cool customers and rawhide tough, he 
had the go-it-alone courage it takes to build 
a peaceable nation out of wild frontier. That 
brand of courage is part of America and het 
people—part of the country’s strength. And 
it’s a big reason why one of the finest invest 
ments you can lay hands on is America’s 
Savings Bonds. Because those Bonds are 
backed by the independence and courage of 
165 million Americans. So buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds. Buy them confidently —regularly— 
and hold on to them! 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Ponds 
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